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TALKS ON CIVICS 


By HENRY HOLT 


Second edition. 


I2mo. $1.25, net 


The success of this work has been so marked that a second edition is already 
out. Mr. Holt’s chief aim in writing the book was to help to develop in young 
people the character of mind which is proof against political quackery. 

The work has been so kindly received by the press and by the leading students 
of its topics, that the publishers beg to call attention to a few of their 


comments: 


“It is very well done. It is evidently a result of careful study. A 
great many things are put more sharply and correctly than I have ever 
seen them put anywhere else. I hope that it will have a wide circula- 
tion.”—Prof. W. G. Sumner, Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 


‘It is certainly a work of surprising vigor and clearness of thought 
and expression. It ought to have a wider circulation than any other 
solid work on public questions that I know of.”—Prof. Cuaries H. 
Coo.ey, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


‘*The fruits of wide observation, reflection, and research, vigorous 
and practical in tone, and comprehensive in scope. An immense 
amount of information is conveyed in the simplest language. Any 
one who reads this volume will be rendered thereby, not only a wiser, 
but a better member of the community. | doubt if there is a dull page 
in the book, Any such page is rendered impossible by the graphic man- 
ner of treatment, and by the often out-jutting vein of dry, sometimes 
caustic, humor. More than fulfilling all the promise of its admirable 
— Epwin A. Grosvenor, Amherst College, Amherst, 

ass. 


‘*The book was needed, now that it is done the need will be feit.” 
—Prof. Wm, M. Sioang. Columbia University, N. Y. 


‘*T think it is a straightforward and essentially common sense pre- 
sentation of the subject, and I like most of what the author has said on 
the subject of taxation.”—Prof. Epwin R. A, SeLtiaman, Columbia 
University, N. Y 


‘The author has been very successful, I think, with the cate- 
chetical form of treatment.”—Prof.W. M. Danievs, Princeton Univers- 
ity, Princeton, N. J. 


*T think the author has struck the right note in demanding that 
instruction in this subject should be directed towards the fundamental 
social relations rather than to the details of political organization.”— 
Prof. Frances WALKER, Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


** Seems to me to meet along felt need in our high school work, 
especially that part devoted to elementary law. With this book in the 
hands of a competent instructor, the study of civics can be made in- 
tensely interesting and of practical application not only to the political 
but also to the private life of the pupil.”—Prof. C. W. Tooke, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


“*T feel sure that it will make what many regard as dry and tedious 
subjects attractive especially to the young, and stimulate thought as 
well as patriotism. Above all I trust it may realize the author's hope 
of ‘doing something to develop in young people the character of 
mind which is na against political quackery.’’”—Prof. Amos 8. 
Hersaey, State University, Bloomington, Ind. 





‘Full of illuminating discussion of live questions of the day. i 
have tested ic in many points, and the discussions are unusually satis- 
factory.”—Prof. Jesse Macy, lowa College, Grinnell, Ia. 


‘* A very clear and forcible presentation of the author's views, and 
these | consider for the most part safe and wise. It is a very valuable 
book.”—Prof, WittarD FisHer, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. 


‘* The author is well qualified for the work that he has undertaken. 
He is thoroughly informed, he is a clear thinker, and he writes in a 
plain and forcible style. It is an ambitious design—to declare the 
whole duty of a citizen—but it is carried out with as much success as 
could reasonably be anticipated; perhaps with more success than any 
similar attempt bas attained. . . . We can heartily recommend bis 
book to young and old as containing a social philosophy of the best 
kind: animated with the spirit of benevolence as well as justice, free 
from cant and from fallacy, and practical because based on experience. 
Even those who do not accept all its conclusions will be benefited by 
observing how they are reached. To put such a book in the hands of 
= intelligent boy will do much to make him a good citizen.”—T7he 
Nation. 


“The dialogue is so interesting and so well sustained, and Mr. 
Holt’s own reasons for choosing it are so reasonable, that we are on 
reflection reconciled to it. . The book itself is the honestest 
piece of work we have seen in many a day, and fascinating in its frank- 
ness and aptness of illustration. Every decent citizen, or 
every man who wants to become one, ought to read it and to think 
about it.”—Zducational Review, 


‘The young man or woman who is repelled by text-books of the 
formal sort may be successfully reached by the ingenious conversa- 
tional devices of the present work.” —The Dial 


‘* A book which will be extremely useful and instructive to the intel- 
ligent American youth; it will solve many difficult problems.”— Chicago 
Banker. 


‘This volume can be unhesitatingly recommended to every young 
man. It ought to be in the hands of every student of law as @ pre 
liminary work, which will lay solidly-built foundations for his profes 
sional study of the law of real property, the law of personal property, 
the law of contracts, and all matters of national, state and loca! gov 
ernment. The catechetical form imparts explicitness combined with 
ease of comprehension, and the civic philosophy informing the whole 
work is of the soundest quality.”—-Philadelphia Press. 


‘Young people who are anxious to have a just conception of 
government and citizenship can hardly do better than obtain this 
book. The author is aman of rare insight in bis special field, and 
possesses a hearty sympathy that his readers will find most winsome 
and helpful.” — Baptist Union. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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( %. APERON.-~ A lady of refinement and 
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6th Ghousand 


By 


A Summer Hymnal Jobn Trotwood Moore 





Marion Harland says: 

“ For we have in the ‘Hymnal’ one 
of the most exquisite pastorals of 
American life ever written. It is an 
Idyll—a ‘ Reverie,’ than which nothing 
more charming has been offered to our 
reading public since Ik Marvel founded 
a school of his own fifty-one years 
ago. . . . Our ‘United Country’ 
is proud of the State that has given us 
within a dozen years Charles Egbert 
Craddock and this later and gentler 


painter of Tennessee life.”’ 








“There isin the philosophy of this novel something delic iously sweet and comforting. 
book of this sort occasionally is a delight and an inspiration.” — Louisville T. mes. 
“Mr. Moore displays more sentiment than does Mr. Allen, and a shrewder philosophy.” 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
“Truly. this author of ‘A Summer Hymnal’ has touched and sustained a high note in novel 
writing. We shall think of him and of his book-people as tende rly as of summer days them- 
selves. He has written for our hearts as well as our heads.”—N. Y. World, 


12th Thousand. 


In Search of 
Mademoiselle 


By GEORGE GiBBS. 


The New York Press saya It is a gwen 
It outranks ‘Richard Carvel ° [t dims the 
lustre of ‘Janice Meredith.’ Mr. Gibbs's 
style is unapproachable.” 





6th Ghousand 


Ghe 
Tower of 
‘eg Wye 


By WILLIAM HENRY BABCOCK 
Iiustrated by GEORGE GIBBS. 


“The narrative is thrilling and en 
thralling. Vv. Y. World, 

‘*The story fascinates from beginning 
to end.” Current Literature, N.Y. 


“ Well done and delightfully told. The 
story is one of interest and power.” 
Louisville Times. 
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The Student’s Standard Dicti 
HE STANDARD STUDENT'S DICTION 


A condensation of the famous 
Standard Dictionary 3 


leather back, carriage paid, - z “4 












cloth, 60 cents, NET 


England’s Story: A History for Grammar and High Schools. 


By Eva Marcu Tappan, Ph.D., Head of the English Department, English High School, 
Worcester, Mass. With Summaries and ( enealogies, and with more than 100 Illustrations 
and Maps. Crown 8vo, 85 cents, NET, 


The Government of the American People. 


By FRANK StrONG, Ph.D., President, and Joserpn Scuarer, M.L., Assistant Professor of 
History, in the University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. With Summaries, Suggestions, and 
Questions. Crown 8vo, 65 cents, NET, postpaid. 

With special reference to the Western Expansion of American Institutions, and the 


are used by the County and Township System in the West. 
ere Friant cae r A History of England for Schools and Academies. 
pre Ay edge my a By J. N. Larnen, Editor of “History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading.” Crown 
But i takes 3 first-class pewrite 8vo, $1.25 NET, postpaid. 
ee oin wor 
year after year, uitder the heaviest English : Composition and Literature. 
eleamuae hg teed ee By W. F. Wessrer, Principal of the East High School, Minneapolis, Minn. Crown vo, 
versal pralavence shown for the Rem- 90 cents, NET, postpaid. 
ington by experienced users. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES—New Issues. 
‘€ New York. 147. POPE'S RAPE OF THE LOCK, AN EBSSAY ON [IAN, AND EPISTLE TO DR. 
ARBUTHNOT. Edited by Henry W. Boyrwrox, A. M, Instructor in English, Phillips 


Academy, Andover, Mass. With Introduction and Notes. Paper, is cents, NET, post- 


148 HAWTHORNE’S MARBLE FAUN. With Iflustrations; and an Introduction and 
a Notes by Mrs. Annie Russet Mareie. (Quadruple No.) Paper, so cents, NET, 
ry postpaid; post: 
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Economics. 











By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, President of 
Yale University. An Account of the 
Relations between Private Property and 
Public Welfare. Seventh thousand. 8vo, 
gilt top. Net, $2.50. 

“Tt is difficult to exaggerate the wealth of thought 
and the keenness of analysis in these chapters. 


Each oue iscrammed with matter . . . pregnant 
with suggestiveness.”’— Political Science Quarterly. 


A Book for All 
Readers. 














| Designed as an aid to the Collection, Use, 


| centuries, 


and Preservation of Books, and th: For- 
mation of Public and Private Libraries. 
By AINSWORTH RAND SPOFFORD. 12mo. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Spofford, whose life has been spent 
amongst books, is certainly well qualified to 
write this volume. Among the subjects treat- 
ed by him are the following: The Choice of 
Books—Book-Buying—The Art of Book-Bind- 
ing—Book Plates—-The Art of Reading—The 
mpagomemt of Libraries—The Qualifications 
of Librarians—-Cataloguing—Poetry and Hu- 
mor of the Library—Rare Books, etc. 





Wales. 








Five Thousand Facts 
and Fancies. 








By WILLIAM HENRY PhyFE, author of “Seven 
Thousand Words Often Mispronounced,”’ 
etc. Half leather, large octavo (nearly 
ready). 


A bo ange of Important, Curious, Quaint, 
and Unique Information in History, Litera- 
ture, Science, Art, and Nature. Including 
Noteworthy Historical Events; Civil, Military, 
and Religious Institutions; Scientific Facts and 
Theories; Natural Curiosities; Famous Build- 
ings, Monuments, Statues, Paintings. and other 

orks of Art and Utility; Celebrated Literary 
Productions; Sobriquets and Nicknames: Lite- 
rary Pseudonyms; wae mee and Imagi- 
peat | Characters; Political and Slang Terms; 
Derivations of Peculiar Words and Phrases,etc. 





A Shorter Course in 
Munson Phonography. 


By JAMES E. MUNSON, author of “ The Art 
of Phonography,”’ etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


Containing a complete exposition of the Au- 
thor’s system of Shorthand, with all the latest 
Seproromentn, adapted for the use of schools, 
and planned to afford the fullest instruction to 
those who have not the assistance of a teacher. 


‘*To those who are looking for the best system of 
instruction in this most important art Mr. Munson’s 
system is cordially recommended. It has stood the 
test of thirty years. It is practical. The book is a 














By O. M. Epwarps, Lecturer on Modern 
History, Lincoln College, Oxford. 12mo. 
Fully illustrated. Net, $1.35. (By mail, 
$1.50.) Half-leather, gilt top, net $1.60. 
(By mail, $1.75.) No. 62 in ‘ The Story 
of the Nations.” 





Medizval Rome: 
1073-1535. 


By WILLIAM MILLER, author of “ The Bal- 
kans,’”’ etc. 12mo, fully illustrated, net 
$1.35. (By mail, $1.50.) Half leather, 
gilt top, net $1.60. (By mail, $1.75.) 
No, 63 in “ The Story of the Nations.” 


This period of Rome's history is far less fa- 
miliar to the average student than the earlier 
Its story is one of intense interest; 





| its importance to us seems more vital, because 





| less remote, than the story of ancient Rome. 


A glance at the book reveals the following 
more important topics: 

Hildebrand, his career and plans; Arnold of 
Brescia and his times; Rome under Innocent 
ill; Frederick II in Italy ; The Story of Man- 
f ; Couradin'’s Life and Death; The First 
Jubtiee; Rome during the Baby! ish Cap- 
tivity’ of the Popes; Rienzi “ The Last of the 
Tribunes"’; the return of the Popes; the Orsini 
and the Colonna; the Pontific ate of Aeneas 
Sylvius; the Borgias in Power ; Rome and the 

naissance ; the Epoch of Louis X; Charles 
V and Rome. 


« plete guide, compendium, and reference work.” 
—Literary Era. 





The Stars. 


A Study of the Structure of the Universe. 
By SIMON NEWCOMB, Foreign’ As- 
sociate of the Institute of France. Fully 
illustrated, 8vo. 


No. 9in The Science Series. Further com- 
ment than naming the eminent author is hard- 
ly necessary. 














Heroes of the Nations. 








New numbers. Fully illustrated. 12mo. 
Each, $1.35 net. (By mail, $1.50,) Half 
leather, each, $1.60 net. (By mail, $1.75.) 

No. 383. OWEN GLYNDWR, THE NATION- 


AL HERO OP WALES. By Artuur Gran 
VILLE BRADLEY. 


No. 34. HENRY YV., the Typical Medieval 
Hero. By Cuaruxs L. Kinasrorp, 


No. %. BDWARD PLANTAGENET (ED- 
WARD I.), THE ENGLISH JUSTINIAN- 
By Epwarp Jenxs, M.A. (Oxon, et Cantab.)’ 





Tutor of Balliol College. 





Do not fail to send for complete list of important forthcoming books. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London. 














Recent 
Text-Books 





Milne’s Academic Algebra 
$1.25 
By William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President, State Normal College, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Downey’s Higher Algebra 
$1.50 
By John F. Downey, M.A., C.E., 
Professor of Mathematics, Universi- 
ty of Minnesota. 


Sanders’s Plane Geometry 
$0.75 


By Alan Sanders, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Newcomb’s Elements of 
Astronomy $1.00 
By Simon Newcomb, Ph.D., LL.D., 
formerly Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


[acy & Norris’s General Phys- 
iology for High Schools $1.10 
By-M. L. Macy, L.B., and H. W. 
Norris, A.M., Professor of Biology, 
lowa College. 


Chapman's Flora of the South- 
ern United States $4.00 
By A. W. Chapman, M.D., LL.D. 


Hunter’s History of Philoso- 
phy $0.35 
By Thomas Hunter, M.A. 


Putnam’s Text-Book of Psy- 
chology $1.00 
By Daniel Putnam, LL.D., Professor 
of Psychology and Pedagogy, Michi- 
gan State Norme! College. 


Hinsdale’s The Art of Study 
$1.00 


By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of the Science and the Art 
of Teaching, University of Michigan. 


Public 
$1.00 


Swett’s American 
Schools 


By John Swett. 
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Notes on Thermodynamics 


The Derivation of the Fundamental Principles 
of ‘thermodynamics and Their Application 
to Numerical Problems. By H. W. Span- 
GLER, Whitney Professor of Mechanical En- 
gineering in the University of Pennsylvania. 
12mo, vi+69 pages, 24 figures, #1.00. 





Water-Filtration Works 


By James H. FuerTEs, member Am. Soc. 
C. E. 12mo, xviii+283 pp. illustrated with 
wany line and half-tone cuts, cloth, #2,50. 





Towers and Tanks for 
Water-Works 


The Theory and Practice of their Design and 
Construction. By J. N, HazLenurst, Mem- 
ber of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, 8vo. ix+216 pp. Cloth, $2.50. 








The Economic Disposal of Towns’ 





Refuse 








By W. Francis Goopricu, A. |. Mech. E, | 


With 75illustrations and numerous tables. 
Demy 8vo, xvi + 340 pages, cloth, $3.50. 


High-Temperature Measurements 


Theoretical Mechanics 





An Elementary Treatise. By W. Woo.sey 
JOHNSON, Professor of Mathematics, U. 8. 
Naval Academy. 12mo, xv + 434 pages, 115 
figures. Cloth, $3.C0 net. 


IN PREPARATION 
A Text-Book of Inorganic Chem- 
istry 








By A, F. Hoitteman, Professor Ordinarius of 
Chemistry in the University of Groningen, 
Holland, Rendered into English by Hermon 
C. Cooper, Ph. D., with the Co-operation of 
the Author. Shortly. 


The Mechanics of Engineering 





Vol. 1.—Kinematics. Kinetics. Statics. By 
A. Jay Du Bots, C.E., Ph.D., Professor of 
Civil Engineering in the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University. Shortly. 


The Cost of Food 


A Study in Dietaries, By ELuen H, Ricuarps, 
Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry in the Mas 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Shortly, 





The Enzymes and Their Applica- 











By H. Le CuaTevier, Ingénieur en chef du 
Corps des Mines, Professor de chimie mine- 
rale au Collége de France, and O. Bou- 
douard, Assistant, Collége de France. 


Translated by George K. Burgess, Instructor | 


in Physics, University California. 12mo, 
xi+ 230 pages, 52 figures. Cloth, $3.00. 


Smokeless Powder 





Nitro-cellulose, and Theory of the Cellulose 
Molecule, By Joun B. BERNA DOU, Lieutenant 
United States Navy. 12mo, viii+ 200 pazes. 
Cloth, $2.50, 


Mechanical Drawing 


Written for the Use of the Naval Cadets at 
the United States NavalAcademy, By F. W. 
BARTLETT, Lieut.-Commander U. 8. Navy. 
8vo, viii+ 188 pages. 132 figures. $3.00 net. 





The « Engineering” and Electric | 





Traction Pocket-Book 


By Puivip Dawson, Asso. M. Inst. C. E., Au- 
thor of ** Electric Railways and Tramways.” 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
16mo, 1,354 pages, upwards of 1,300 figures 
and 947 tables, Morocco, #.00. 








tions 





By Dr, Jean Errront. Professor at the New 
University, Director of the Institute of Fer- 
mentations at Brussels. Translated by 
Samuel C. Prescott, 8.B. Instructor in In- 
dustrial Biology, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. ‘Two volumes. 


An Elementary Text-Book of the 
Kinematics of Machines 








By R. J. Durwey, B.Sc. (London), Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, McGill Uni- 
versity. 


Power and Power Transmission 





A work designed for elementary instruction in 
Colleges and Manual Training Schools. By 
EK. W. Kerr, M.E., Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, A. & M. Colleze of 
Texas. 


Velocity Diagrams 





Their Construction and Their Uses, Addressed 
to all those interested in Mechanism. By 
Prof. C. W. MacCoxrp, Stevens Institate, 
8vo, Cloth, $1.50. Shortly, 








Plane Surveying 





By Professor Pau. C. Nugent, Head of De- 
partment of Civil Engineering, Syracuse 
University. Shortly, 


Handbook on Sanitation 


By Dr. Georee M. Price. In four parts: 
Sanitary Science, Sanitary Practice, Sanitary 
Inspectors, and Sanitary Laws. Ililus- 
trated. 


“It will be the text-book for candidates who wish to 
prepare themselves for the coming examination for 
tenement-house inepectors.”—Pubite Health Record, 
Auguet, 1001. 





College Algebra 


A Text-book for Technical Schools and Col- 
leges. By Leonanv EuGene Dickson, Pb.D., 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Chicago. 

Treating only the subjecta usually given in the college 


course In Algebra, with a more detailed treatment of 
the more difficult toptes. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
A Treatise on Hydraulics 


By Henary T. Bovey, Dean of School of Ap- 
plied Science, McGill University, Montreal. 


Shortly. 





Architectural Engineering 


With special reference to High Building Con- 
struction, inciuding many Examples of 
Prominent Office Buildings, alse Details and 
Methods of Calculation employed in the De- 
sign of Steel Buildings. By Joseru K, 
Freitag, C.F, Shorily. 





Elementary Lessons in Heat 

By 8. E. Tinuman, Professor of Chemistry, | 
8S. Military Academy, West Point. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Svo, vill. + 
178 pages, 56 figures. Cloth, $1.50 net. 





Descriptive General Chemistry 


A Text-book for Short Course. By 8, E. 
TiLLMaN, Professor of Chemistry, Minera- 
logy, and Geology, United States Military 
Academy. Third Edition, Revised, Svo, x+ 
429 pages. Cloth, 83.00 net, 





Elements of Differential Calculus 

By EpoGar W. Bass, formerly Professor of 
Mathematics in the U. 8. Military Academy. 
Second Edition, Reviged. 12mo, vili + 356 
pages, illustrated. Cloth, #4.00 net. 
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SELECTED FROM 
The Macmillan Company’s Announcements for Early Issue 


A Student’s History 
Philosophy 


By Artruur Kenyon Rocers, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in Butler College. Author of «* A Brief Introduction to Mod- 
ern Philosophy,”’ ete. | Cloth, Crown 8vo. = —, 





~ Dictionary of Philosophy 


and Psychology 


Edited by J. Marx Batpwiy, Stuart Professor of Psychology at 
Princeton University. 3 vols. 8vo. Each $5.00 wet. 


The work is to be strictly a dictionary, and will have two general features: 
(1) It will contain concise definitions of all the terms in use in the whole 
range of philosophical study. (2) It will contain such historical matter under 
each term as may be necessary to justify the definition given, and to show that 
the usage suggested is the outcome of the progress of philosophy. 


Foundations of American 
Foreign Policy 


By Acsert Busunett Hart, Professor of History, Harvard 
University. Author of «* American History To!d by Con- 
temporaries,’’ etc. Cloth, 12mo. 


This book is substantially a collection of the writer's studies on the actual 
practice of the United States during a century and a quarter, as to annexation of 
territory, government of territory, and relations as a world power. 


George Washington: 
A Biography 
By Norman Haprcoop, Author of ‘*Abraham Lincoln: The 
Man of the People,’’ etc. Illustrated with a frontispiece in 
photogravure, interesting portraits and facsimiles. Half 


leather, gilt top, crown 8vo, $1.75 met. Also in box uniform 
with «* Abraham Lincoln: The Man of the People.’’ 


Maryland as a Proprietary 
Province 


By Newton D, Mereness, sometime University Fellow in History 
in Columbia University. Cloth, crown 8vo, $3.00 met. 


This is a history of the government rather than of the people, However, 
the absorbing interest of the populace is shown to have been in the struggle that 
gradually resulted in a transition from monarchical to popular government. 


The Control of Trusts 
By Joun Bares Crark, Professor of Political Economy Columbia 
University, Author of «* The Philosophy of Wealth,’’ ««The 
Natura! Distribution of Wealth,”’ etc. Cloth, 1zmo. 


This little work aims to show that a certain definite policy will draw the 
fangs of the trust and transform it from a public enemy into a public servant. 


William Shakespeare: 


Poet, Dramatist and Man 
By Hamirron W. Maniz, author of ‘* Under the Trees,’’ 
««My Study Fire,’’ etc. With 8 full-page and 100 text 
illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. 
[ A new and cheaper edition. 


A few titles selected from new book list, 
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| George Washington and Other 





American Addresses 


By Freperrc Harrison, M.A., Hon. Fellow of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford; President of the English Historical Society, 
etc, Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.75 met. 


American History Told by 
Contemporaries 
Volume IV. Welding the Nation 
(1845-1901) 


By Atsert BusHnett Hart, Professor of History in Harvard 
University. Cloth, 8vo. 4 vols, Each $2.02 net, 
Volumes already published: Vol. 1. Era of Colonization 
(1493-1689). Vol. II. Building of the Republic (1689- 

1783). Vol. III. National Expansion (1783-1845). 


Vol. IV. includes two main subjects: the causes and practice of the Civil 
War; and the political and diplomatic problems of the last quarter century, 
including the Spanish War and the new territory. 


Words and Their Ways in 
English Speech 


By James BrapstreetT GreenoucH, A.B., Professor of Latin in 
Harvard University, and Grorce Lyman Kirrrince, A.M., 
Professor of English in Harvard University. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net. 


This is a popular exposition of the most important and interesting tendencies 
in the history and development of English words and their meanings. The 
treatment is not technical. The author’s purpose is to answer the thousand 
questions which intelligent persons who are not linguistic scholars are continually 
asking with regard to their mother tongue. 


The Life and Letters of John 
Richard Green 


By Lestiz SterHen. Author of **A History of English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century ’’; «Life of Henry Fawcett,’’ 
etc. Sometime editor of ‘*The Dictionary of National 
Biography.’’ Cloth, 8vo. 


Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec 


By Joun Copman. Cloth, 8vo. Illustrated, $2.25 wet. 


In this volume the dramatic story of the ill-fated expedition which Benedict 
Arnold led through the forest wilderness of Maine and Canada against the im- 
pregnable fortress of Quebec is told for the first time in its completeness. 


The Making of an American: 
An Autobiography 


By Jacos A. Rus, Author of ‘How the Other Half Lives,” 
etc., etc. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net, 


It would not be fair to Mr. Riis to say that his life has been typical of that 
of many foreigners who have become American citizens after the storm and 
stress of naturalization. His experience has been exceptional. It has been the 
experience of twenty men in one. He has overcome obstacles which few 
youths encounter and still fewer can stand against in their effort to adjust them- 
selves to American life. 
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The Week. 


In the Virginia Republican Convention 
on Wednesday week a Presidential boom 
was started for Mark Hanna, and the 
suggestion of his name by one of the 
speakers was followed by loud “applause.” 
It is easy to understand how this ap- 
plause was procured. At the present time 
nobody is booming candidates for the 
Presidency in 1904 spontaneously. All 
such movements are evidently ‘‘put-up 
jobs,”’ and in the case of Hanna are un- 
doubtedly paid for by somebody. Nobody 
is likely to compete with him in getting 
applause in Southern State Conventions 
in that way. He can easily secure in- 
fluence in any and all States which the 
Republican party has no chance of car- 
rying at the polls. Yet these States have 
just as many votes in the National Con- 
vention, in proportion to their popula- 
tion, as those which cast their electoral 
votes for the Republican ticket. There- 
fore, Mr. Hanna may turn out to be a 
formidable candidate for the nomination, 
although few persons of character and 
responsibility now consider him such. 
It is not impossible that he may come 
to the Convention in 1904 with all the 
Southern delegates “in his breeches 
pocket.” This would imply that “the 
money power” was interested for Hanna, 
since the men who engineer the Southern 
delegations do not usually stir around for 
nothing. The men who have the good of 
the Republican party at heart had best 
keep an eye on this Southern demon- 
stration for Hanna. 











Accounts of the Pennsylvania Repub- 
lican Convention which met at Harris- 
burg on August 21 agree that it was 
probably the briefest known in the whole 
history of the party in that State. This 
is quite credible, the only wonder being 
that the Quayites took the trouble to hold 
a convention at all. As it was, neither 
Quay nor any of his head henchmen 
found it necessary to attend. They for- 
warded the platform and the programme 
of nominations, and left the dupes and 
minor conspirators to “do the rest.” They 
did the rest in just one hour and thirty 
minutes. The platform which was for- 
warded by the absent Quayites and 
adopted by the Convention was evidently 
drawn by a humorist. He was at his 
best when he conceived the notion of 
congratulating the Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania “that there is no longer any 
division in the Republican party” of the 
State. The Quay henehmen at Harris- 
burg swallowed this without choking, as 
well as a later declaration that the Re- 





publicans are “amused rather than con- 
cerned” over the recent indictment of 
the Quay administration by the Demo- 
cratic State Convention. It is ‘interest- 
ing to note, by the way, that amusement 
rather than concern has taken the form 
among the Philadelphia machine Repub- 
licans of something very much resem- 
bling a panic. Notice has been sent to 
the division leaders, nearly all of whom 
are office-holders, that they will not be 
permitted to hold their places if they do 
not carry their divisions, and the in- 
formation is said to have spread con- 
sternation among them. But let this 
pass; it does not affect the cheerfulness 
of the Pennsylvania Republican humor- 
ist. He points out that the real cause of 
disturbance in that Commonwealth is not 
Quayism, as some have supposed, but 
the newspapers. They make charges 
against the Quayites in control of the 
State. This is horrible. The platform 
hints that something ought to be done 
to silence the newspapers, and, if Quay 
is to continue his rule in Pennsylvania, 
we should think something of this sort 
would have to be done. 


A telegram to the Associated Press 
from Cleveland, O., gives the outline of a 
proposed Trust to embrace all the ship- 
building plants in the United States, and 
to have its general offices in Cleveland. 
“As soon as the organization is complet- 
ed,” says the dispatch, “which will be 
before the opening of 1902, a commercial 
battle for the conquest of the world will 
begin.” Rumors of the proposed combi- 
nation have been in the air for a long 
time, and they have always been con- 
nected with the Hanna-Payne Ship-Sub- 
sidy Bill. Probably the commercial bat- 
tle for the conquest of the world is to 
be preceded by a political battle for the 
conquest of the United States Treasury. 
A victory in the latter case would go far 
towards insuring victory in the former. 
It would be only a question of the 
amount of the subsidy. Whatever sums 
the Government contributes to the cost 
of running the ships will enablethe ships 
receiving the same to “compete,” and 
there is no reason why the commercial 
battle thus foreshadowed should not re- 
sult in a victory, unless foreign Govern- 
ments should contribute money to their 
own ships to the same extent. In the 
latter case we should enjoy a rare spec- 
tacle, something unique in the world’s 
history, that of half a dozen civilized 
countries collecting taxes to enable a few 
men in each to carry passengers and 
freight on the ocean for less than cost, 
or perhaps free of cost. If subsidies are 
really for the public good, they are as 
good for England and Germany as for 
us. But if England and Germany and 
other countries should pay subsidies to 





the same extent as ourselves, our ship- 
owners would get no advantage, 


The failure of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation to influence on Sunday the South 
Chicago workmen to a reconsideration 
of their refusal to strike is a severe blow 
to the strike managers. Coupled with the 
somewhat hazy announcement that the 
Amalgamated leaders are willing to con- 
sider terms of settlement, to be formu- 
lated by certain mediators, it indicates 
that the strike is likely to go to pieces 
in a very short time. Ever since the re- 
fusal of the South Chicago lodges to re 
pudiate their contracts with the mil! 
owners, it has been seen that these lodges 
formed the key to the situation, and con 
sequently every form of pressure was 
brought to bear upon them. Reports 
that they were about to yield had been 
freely circulated, and, though these were 
completely refuted by the document is- 
sued a fortnight ago by the men them- 
selves, the gathering of strike agitators 
on Sunday at South Chicago showed that 
the hope of turning the men from their 
decision had not been lost. How misera 
bly disappointed this hope must have 
been is clear from the telegraphic report 
that only eight of the steel-workers 
themselves were present at the meeting, 
and that but one recruit was gained for 
the Amalgamated. Whatever may be the 
proposals to be offered the mill-owners 
by the new mediators, it is not likely that 
they will be accepted by men whose vic- 
tory is in sight, unless they amount sub- 
stantially to a cession of all the issues at 
stake. 


Another Southern sheriff——-North, of St. 
Clair County, Ala.—-has become distin- 
guished by doing his duty to save a 
criminal in his hands from execution by 
a mob. A negro had been guilty of “the 
usual crime” upon a young white girl, 
but he had been promptly arrested, tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to be hanged 
within a month. There was consequent- 
ly assurance that justice was to be done 
in the case by the constituted authori- 
ties, and no excuse whatever for any in- 
terference by outsiders. Yet hundreds of 
people gathered and attempted to take 
the prisoner from the sheriff. He refused 
to surrender his charge, and when the 
mob resorted to violence, the sheriff and 
his deputies fired upon them, wounding 
three men, one of them fatally, and thea 
removed the negro to a place of safety. 
This is in clear response to the protest 
against lynch law recently made by ex- 
Gov. Jones in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Alabama, and, like the action of 
Sheriff Kyles of Tuscaloosa, in the same 
State, week before last, it indicates that 
officials are coming to recognize their 
duty in this matter. 
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Mr. John Barrett has at last got an of- 
fice, and thus saved the Administration 
from the reproach of being ungrateful 
to a man whe had eaten his own words 
in its service with the graceful abandon 
of Ancient Pistol. Mr. Barrett, it will be 
remembered, as ex-Minister of the Unit- 
ed States in Siam, had got into friendly 
relations with the Filipinos, for whose 
character and capacity he repeatedly ex- 
pressed the highest admiration. Shortly 
before the clash at Manila, he came out 
in a solemn warning to our Government. 
It was pursuing a dangerous course in 
the Philippines. The American authori- 
ties in the archipelago did not un- 
derstand the natives, and were walking 
straight towards a collision of which it 
would take a hundred years to efface the 
bitter memories, and so on. But the Hon. 
John Barrett took all this back promptly, 
and went stumping and magazining for 
McKinley with the greatest enthusiasm. 
His “friends’’ at once began mentioning 
him for various offices, from Minister 
down to Consul, but he has had to serve 
by standing and waiting until now. 
Finally, the Administration has recog- 
nized him as a brother fashioned “hol- 
ler’ for word-swallowing, and has ap- 
pointed him Commissioner-General for 
Asia and Australia in behalf of the St. 
Louis Exposition of 1903. Thus does the 
office seek the man. 


The troubles of that great and good 
man, Congressman Hull of Iowa, have 
not ceased with his departure from Ma- 
nila. It now appears that while Mr. 
Hull has been showing all the world 
that he is no mere political “drone” by 
feathering his nest in “our new posses- 
sions,” his rivals at home have taken 
the opportunity to undermine his pres- 
tige, with a view to ousting him from 
Congress, These disturbers of Mr. Hull’s 
peace of mind have actually had the im- 
pudence to pretend an indignation at his 
industry in the Philippines. As if his 
ability to capture the best contracts and 
timber lands to be had in the islands 
were not conclusive evidence of his un. 
surpassed fitness as a law-giver, a benefi- 
cent civilizer, and an Expansionist! How 
good a business man Mr. Hull is may be 
seen from the Manila account of his 
company’s rise to greatness. According 
to his partner, Dr. Vawter, it already has 
concessions in many places, a whole isl- 
and of its own, sawmills, and lumber 
lands galore. Steameis and elephants 
are to be its next purchases, As Dr. 
Vawter well puts it, “You see, the com- 
bination is very strong, has good men 
backing it, and a good purpose.” We re- 
gret extremely that the Manila New 
American found the remarks of the 
Treasurer of the company, which were 
“too frank,’ unprintable in view of “the 
present crisis in Benguet,” We are sure, 
however, that the voters of Mr. Hull’s 
district will approve of the “good pur- 





pose” of the company in its aim to fill 
Mr. Hull’s pockets, and that they will 
return him to Congress. As a horrible 
example of the unblushing and _ con- 
scienceless exploiter in a high position, 
who uses his office and the nauseating 
cant of Imperialism and Expansion to 
forward his private ends, the country 
needs him, and needs him badly. 





By a recent decision of United States 
Judge Estee, all Chinamen born in Ha- 
wali are declared to be citizens of the 
United States. No immediate rush of 
Chinese immigrants to this country can 
result from this decision, for there are 
in all only some 21,600 Chinese in Ha- 
wali, according to the latest census, 
few of whom, presumably, were born in 
the islands. But if the Chinese colony 
flourishes and increases, our new step- 
ping-stone to the riches of the East will 
also serve as a stepping-stone for such 
Orientals as wish to come here. To ex- 
tend the decision to the Philippines 
would be an effective way of driving a 
coach-and-four through the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act. Probably the courts will 
find a way around this new embarrass- 
ment of the Expansion policy. Before 
the Chinese Exclusion Act is attacked 
in any such indirect way, it is to be 
hoped that some general immigration 
law will have replaced that ungenerous 
and impolitic measure. 





The July report of the Chief Sanitary 
Officer, Major Gorgas, shows that Ha- 
vana is now & healthier city than Pitts- 
burgh or Washington or New York. In 
referring to the excessive death-rate of 
New York for July, Major Gorgas ob- 
serves that a large number of deaths was 
due to heat-stroke. He adds quietly, re- 
versing the ordinary notion of the trop- 
ics, “Havana, not being subject to such 
excessive heat. does not suffer from this 
cause.” It is, however, the success of our 
army surgeons in almost extirpating the 
infection of yellow fever in Cuba which 
has given them a world-wide reputation, 
and which ranks high among the bene- 
ficent sanitary triumphs of the age. The 
July record was the best ever known in 
Havana and its suburbs—only four cases, 
and but one death. In 1897 the deaths 
from yellow fever in the same month 
were 168. The difference seems to justi- 
fy Major Gorgas in believing that all the 
local centres of contagion have been 
eliminated. Every case of fever occur- 
ring this year was introduced from with- 
out. With the new light on mosquitoes 
as the vehicle of the yellow-fever germ 
—and this distinct contribution to 
knowledge made by our army surgeons 
is attracting the attention of scientists 
in all countries—and with the subse- 
cuent intelligent efforts to exterminate 
the infected insects and destroy the 


larve and drain their breeding-places, 
the prospect is that Havana will soon 





be as free from its old scourge as Kings- 
ton is. It is a great victory for science 
and humanity. 





The establishment of a_ promising 
public-school system is another fact 
which must be reckoned for righteous- 
ness unto American control in Cuba, and 
unto the army officers who, oddly 
enough, have been set to do this civilian 
work. Lieut. Hanna, who is acting as 
Commissioner of Public Schools, has 
just published his first annual report, 
and the statistics show a very remark- 
able and gratifying success in laying 
the foundation at least of a system of 
public schools. Practically nothing of 
the kind was known under Spanish rule. 
Neglect of public education was one of 
the standing grievances of the Cubans 
against Spain. The work was all to do 
when our army began the American oc- 
cupancy in January, 1899. At that date, 
it is doubtful if there was a single pub- 
lic school in Cuba. At present, Lieut. 
Hanna reports a total of 3,567, with 
©,608 teachers, and a total enrolment of 
172,273 scholars. The amount appro- 
priated for teachers’ salaries is $686,000 
~-a sum which shows that, as the Com- 
missioner remarks, Cuban teachers are 
paid from 29 to 80 per cent. more than 
those of the same grade in the United 
States. We fear that this is but one of 
the many instances of the lavish and un- 
wise use made of the island revenues. 





After the recent important decision of 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, that the searching of passengers’ 
baggage by the customs officers is op- 
tional and not obligatory, the present ab- 
surd, vexatious, and inquisitorial methods 
of the examiners are left quite without 
excuse. According to the new interpre- 
tation of the law, search need be made 
only when the customs officials have rea- 
son to suspect smuggling. There is no 
other customs service in the civilized 
world where the officials are not trusted 
to discriminate between genuine travel-. 
lers and smugglers. The examination 
through Europe, where tariff walls are 
as thick as our own, is, in the case 
of personal baggage, a mere form, and 
this it should always be. An effective 
service does not waste itself in collecting 
the last cent the law allows, nor in an- 
noying the general run of travellers. 
If common sense presided at the local 
examinations, the force of examiners 
could be largely reduced, the work could 
still be done more quickly, and certain 
not unprofitable visits of customs offi- 
cials to the business offices of recently 
landed Americans would cease. Under 
the new decision Secretary Gage has no 
reason, except that of conciliating the 
most extreme protectionists, for con- 
tinuing the present cumbrous and ex- 
pensive system. 
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After a week of “scare heads’ from 
South America, the Colombian-Venezue- 
lan imbroglio appears in its true light 
as nothing more than a combination of 
revolutionary movements, neither of 
which is, internationally speaking, of 
any great seriousness. There is every 
reason to believe that the Colombian 
yovernment is able to maintain the neu- 
trality of the Isthmus without the as- 
sistance which under treaty we are 
bound, when necessary, to render. What 
is gratifying about the whole matter is 
the complete indifference with which 
the American public has let pass an 
opportunity for a_ bellicose flourish. 
We all know the ways of South Amer- 
ican republics, and are glad to keep out 
of their family quarrels. Even a little 
ignorant waving of ‘“‘the Doctrine’ has 
been properly rebuked by the Adminis- 
tration press. Yet these same nasty- 
tempered republics (such is our word 
for them now) were, within the memory 
of all, our dearest allies and friends. 
The absence of European interference 
makes all the difference. It is a pity 
that the French and German papers 
which fear that we shall do something 
rash in South America, cannot see how 
good we can be when no worthy oppor- 
tunity for ‘“tail-twisting’”’ presents itself. 


That the German Agrarians have for- 
titude enough to bear the misfortunes of 
others—and to profit thereby—is shown 
in a recent incident. As a reprisal for 
the new German rates on agricultural 
products, the Russian Finance Minister 
threatened to stop the annual migration 
of some 150,000 Russian farm laborers 
to the fields of East Prussia. To this the 
Agrarian press simply replied that the 
industrial depression was so great in the 
western provinces of Prussia that the 
discharged workmen were generally re- 
turning to the fields, so that there will be 
no lack of farm labor this year. When 
it is remembered that the tariff which 
has been proposed will mean the shut- 
ting down of more mills and the dis- 
charging of more workmen, the almost 
grotesque selfishness of the Agrarians 
appears with startling clearness. To 
raise artificially the price of agricultural 
products, and by the same process cheap- 
en the price of farm labor—this is the 
thrifty plan of the land-owners. How 
long the industrial classes will bear this 
position between the upper and nether 
millstones is another question. The Gov- 
ernment may yet feel that, of all political 
alliances, one with the party of ignorance 
and selfishness is the most hazardous 
and costly. 


The announcement that the directors 
of the Austro-Hungarian Bank have de- 
-ided to begin the introduction of gold 
coin by a small issue of 20-kronen gol¢ 
pieces (worth about $4.05 each) indi 
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cates the completion of a movement that 
has occupied the attention of Austrian 
financiers for about ten years. The first 
serious preparations for putting the 
currency on a specie basis were made in 
1892 and were protracted until 1898. In 
1898 the gold that had been acquired by 
the state was paid to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank, and a large volume of state 
notes were refunded into bank currency, 
while an issue of subsidiary silver was 
also made. All that then remained was to 
determine the circumstances under 
which the coins could be pushed into 
actual circulation, instead of being held 
in the vaults. The first issues now to be 
made will be merely experimental, in 
order to accustom the population to the 
use of gold. Such an idea as this seems 


bizarre in a country like the United 
States. When the greenbacks were 
made redeemable in 1879, no such 
precaution was adopted, but they 


were freely redeemed upon demand. As 
soon as it appeared that the notes were 
really equal to par, no one longer pre- 
ferred gold, and the tendency to hoard- 
ing disappeared. In Austria, however, 
the conditions are entirely different. How 
unfamiliar is the use of banks and bank- 
ing methods may be understood when it 
is remembered that fully two-thirds of 
all checks drawn in Austria are payable 
to the drawers themselves. It has so far 
been almost impossible to induce the 
business public of Austria to abandon the 
custom of keeping available cash in pri- 
vate strong-boxes. In the present condi- 
tion of Austrian exchange the public 
must accustom itself to the use of gold 
in ordinary business and to the redepos- 
iting of it in banks. Otherwise, the suc- 
cess of the new reform will be endan- 
gered. It is hopeful to note that the older 
customs are slowly being modified, and 
that of late there has been an increased 
use of credit devices. This result is 
largely the work of the Austrian postal 
savings-bank and its network of 5,000 
branches. 


Further progress in public sentiment 
favorable to the gold standard may be 
traced in the movement now making such 
headway in Switzerland for separating 
that country from its associates in the 
Latin Union. Switzerland has always 
been careful to limit her issues of silver 
as rigidly as possible, and the amount 
to be redeemed by her in case a separa- 
tion should be effected would be well 
within her control. The immediate 
stimulus to action is found in the steady 
maintenance of a course of exchange 
highly unfavorable to Switzerland, and 
necessitating considerable sacrifice on 
the part of Swiss business men who have 
debts to pay in France and Belgium. The 
situation is aggravated by some results 
of the present banking organization of 
the country. Notes are issued by thirty- 
four authorized banks, which are re- 
quired to keep on hand a reserve of not 
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less than 40 per cent. of the amount of 
their outstanding circulation this 
reserve must be exclusively devoted to 
redemptions. The outcome of these regu 
lations is a struggle to hold 
in view of the probable introduction of 
the gold standard, to make redemptions 
in sfiver rather than in gold 
merchants 
presenting notes purchasing 
bills, they put the banks to the ne« 
of purchasing France for 
purpose of restoring their depleted re 
serves. While relief may be ob 
tained from improvements in the bank 
ing system and from favorable changes 
in the balance of trade, a more thorough 
going remedy will be the introduction of 
the gold standard 
may easily be obtained when once Swit 
zerland shall be separated from the Latin 
Union. The action of Austria 
country Switzerland has large dealings 
will further stimulate the 
secession. 


and 


coin, and 


Thus, when 


seek to obtain coin by 
instead of 
essity 
coin in the 


some 


Such a standard 


with which 


tendency to 


Every day brings its fresh “settlement 
at last” in China, but the impression is 
deepening among serious men, both in 
this country and in Europe, that no solid 
and durable settlement is probable. The 
simple truth is that the Chinese, from 
their point of view, have had the best 
of their set-to with Western civilization 
The foreign 
withdraw 
but, one by one, those conditions have 
been abandoned. Bishop Graves of 
Shanghai expresses in last 
Churchman the dissatisfaction of Amer 
ican missionaries on the spot with the 
way things have gone, and with the out 
look, which he thinks The pu- 
nitive expeditions famine 
and anarchy behind them 
ince of Chi-li_ there is 
state of misery and confusion” 
who has recently seen it, and who “does 
not speak describes it as 
simply “hellon earth.” 
real sign, Bishop Graves believes, of an 
intention by the Chinese Government to 
reform. What it sees clearly now is that 
the foreigners can be bought off with an 
indemnity, and, once it gets them out of 
the country, it will be free to do again 
as it likes. The good Bishop thinks the 
troops ought to until they have 
compelled the establishment of a “good 
government.” If they have got such 
a thing in their knapsacks, most of them 
would do well to carry it off home with 
them, where it certainly is in as much 
demand as in China. And as their stay 
in Chinese territory has, on the testi 
mony of the missionaries themselves, 
produced a hell on earth, it would seem 
to the distant observer that they might 
as well go and let the Chinese try their 
hand at governing. They couldn’t do 
worse than the foreign invaders, and, ff 
they ruined the land, it would at least 
remain their own. 


troops were not going to 


except on certain conditions, 


week's 


cloudy. 

left 
In the prov 
“such a 


simply 


now 
that one 


carelessly,” 


There is no 
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THE LYNCHING HORROR. 


The occurrences at Pierce City, Mo., 
during the first three days of last week, 
merit the attention of the whole coun- 
try. On Sunday afternoon a young 
white woman. who had attended church 
in the town and started alone for her 
home in the country, was found by her 
brother, who had lingered behind, ly- 
ing dead, with her throat cut, near a 
railroad culvert, with evidence that she 
had had a terrible struggle with some 
person who had assailed her. A copper- 
colored negro had been sitting on the 
bridge a short time before the tragedy 
occurred. Great excitement prevailed, 
and a mob was soon organized which 
decided that a negro named Godley was 
the guilty man, and on Monday night 
he was put to death. 

Thus far there had been nothing to 
distinguish this lynching from the fre- 
quent cases where a mob of white men 
takes vengeance on a black man for “the 
usual crime.” But as time passed, the 
excitement which had raged in the town 
spread throughout the surrounding 
country, and by Tuesday morning crowds 
of men had poured into Pierce City, 
which is near the junction of four rail- 
roads, by trains from all directions. The 
grandfather of Godley had been put to 
death at about the same time with him. 
On Tuesday morning the mob cremated 
Peter Hampton, an aged negro, in his 
home, set ithe torch to the houses of 
five blacks, und, with the aid of State 
militia rifles stolen from the local com- 
pany’s arsenal, drove thirty negro fam- 
ilies from their homes, many of them 
hiding in the surrounding woods. The 
excitement died down about noon, and 
the mob dispersed, “more from lack of 
negroes upon whom to wreak their ha- 
tred than from any other cause.’ By the 
time that something like order had been 
restored, the conclusion was general 
that the negro who had been lynched 
was not the guilty man; another against 
whom suspicion was aroused came so 
near being lynched as to incriminate a 
third, in order to save his own life; two 
others who were also suspected were 
caught in places some distance away. 

The significance of all this appears 
only when one inquires where Pierce 
City is, and what sort of people inhabit 
the region. It is in the southwestern 
corner of Lawrence County, which is in 
the southwestern corner of Missouri, 
and is separated by only one county 
from Arkansas on the south and Kan- 
sas and Indian Territory on the west. 
The section is inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by whites, Lawrence County in 
1890 having only 364 blacks out of a 
population of 26,225; the adjoining 
county of Newton, 681 out of 22,098; 
Jasper, 913 out of 50,484; Barry, 97 
out of 22,948; and McDonald but 3 
out of 11,278. The voters of this sec- 


tion are divided almost evenly between 





the two parties; Lawrence having gone 
for McKinley last year by 239 plurality, 
and Barry, McDonald, and Newton for 
Bryan by pluralities ranging from 204 
to 331, while Jasper, the most populous, 
gave McKinley 8,751 votes and Bryan 
9,660. Pierce: City has churches, schools, 
and all the other characteristics of a 
progressive town in a civilized country. 

These facts clearly show that the latest 
outbreak of lynch law on a great scale 
is without any of those excuses which 
are sometimes plausibly made in behalf 
of white people living in the “black 
belt” of the South. The colored popula- 
tion of the town, as of all that section 
of the State, is but a trifling percentage 
of the whole number of people. It is im- 
possible that the whites should live in 
the dread of the blacks which undoubt- 
edly exists in regions where the blacks 
outnumber them ten or twelve times. The 
administration of justice is, of course, 
absolutely controlled by the whites, and 
there cannot be the slightest difficulty 
from race causes about the proper pun- 
ishment by the courts of any colored of- 
fender. If the people had waited until the 
real criminal of Sunday week had been 
caught and his guilt had been shown, 
there could have been no question about 
his conviction. The only reason alleged 
for the action of the mob in its whole- 
sale operations was that “the citizens of 
Pierce City say that, as negroes have 
committed several crimes in the last ten 
years, none shall live there in the future; 
the same feeling already existing at Mo- 
nett, four miles east of Pierce City, and 
the end of the ’Frisco passenger divi- 
sion.” 

The Pierce City occurrences show that 
there is developing a spirit of cruelty, a 
craze for vengeance, which is -most 
alarming. Every day brings some fresh 
report which illustrates the same ten- 
dency. In Grayson County, Texas, a 
white woman was murdered on Saturday 
week. A negro was suspected of the 
crime—whether justly or not, does not 
appear; he was captured by a mob of 
300 whites, and was burned on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday night. The dispatch 
which tells the story contains a passage 
that shows how the passion for torture, 
which we used to consider characteristic 
of the savage, is now exhibited by the 
superior race without any sense of 
shame: 

“The negro was taken to a tree, and 
swung in the air. Wood and fodder were 
piled beneath his body and a hot fire was 
made, Then it was suggested that the man ought 
not to die too quickly, and he was let down to the 
ground, while a party went to Dexter, about two 


mileg distant, toprocure coal oil, This was thrown 
on the flames and the work completed.” 


On Sunday last the scene shifted to 
Winchester, Tenn., where a negro mur- 
derer was burnt with coal oil in the 
presence of no fewer than 6,000 persons. 
There were some 1 this mob who did 
have the courage to protest, among them 
the local District Attorney, but the crowd 





would not listen to his appeals or to 
those of other men of standing in the 
community. For this example of moral 
courage in opposing the will of the mob 
we must at least be thankful. But what is 
to become of a community of whites 
which puts blacks to death on mere sus- 
picion, and drives whole families from 
their homes because many crimes have 
been committed by persons belonging to 
their race during the past ten years? 
What have we left of civilization when 
hundreds of men, having in their power 
an alleged criminal, will not even put 
him to death promptly, but deliberately 
prolong the most ingenious tortures? We 
commend to all Southerners the mag- 
nificent utterance of a Mississippi clergy- 
man, the Rev. Quincy Ewing, to be found 
in Sunday’s Sun. 

“While we are waiting,’’ he concludes, 
“for a Legislature to be elected decent 
enough to pass some law in restraint of 
lynching, there is one very practical thing 
that the respectable people of this county, 
and of every other county in the State, can 
do to keep this blot upon our civilization 
from getting any bigger or blacker than it 
is. Law and order leagues should be formed 
in every county of men willing, if need be, 
to give up their lives in defence of the fair 
name of their State, sworn to stand to- 
gether and see to it,as faras lies within their 
power, that in their several counties there 
shall be no hangings of their fellow-men, 
black, or white, or yellow, or brown, who 
have not been duly indicted, duly tried be- 
fore judge and jury, with counsel to defend 


them, duly convicted, and sentenced to 
death.”’ 


“ATTACKING” THE SUPREME 
COURT. 


Congressman Littlefield’s trenchant 
review of the insular cases, read before 
the American Bar Association at Denver 
on Thursday, was denounced by one ex- 
citable lawyer present as “an attack 
upon the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” The incident is reported to have 
made a “sensation,” though Mr. Little- 
field was warmly applauded, and con- 
fessedly carried a large majority of the 
Association with him. All that he 
did was to apply a logical scalpel 
to the confused and conflicting opinions 
of the Court; to point out its hesitan- 
cies and limping argument; and to con- 
clude from his whole examination that 
“the incongruity of the results and the 
variety of inconsistent views expressed 
by the different members of the Court 
are without a parallel in our judicial 
history.” 

Is that to attack the Supreme Court? 
Did Congressman Littlefield really come 
short of that regard for the decisions of 
our highest judicial tribunal which is 
incumbent upon him as a lawyer and a 
citizen? We do not think it can be main- 
tuined for an instant. There is just one 
thing which we owe the Supreme Court 
as such—that is, immediate and cheerful 
acceptance of its judgments. They declare 
the law, for the time being, and we must 
obey the law. But this is a very different 
thing from usserting that the Court is a 
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sacrosanct und infallible body, about 
¥hich no good American will speak ex- 
cept with bated breath. We are not bound, 
either in law or in morals, to have more 
respect for the personnel of the Supreme 
Court than it is entitled to by its real 
weight of character and strength of 
mind; and about its reasoning we are at 
perfect liberty to reason. To deny this is 
to fall into x confusion of thought. The 
whole duty cf an American citizen in the 
premises was laid down by the learned 
“Mr. Dooley” in his comments on the in- 
sular cases. He put into the mouth of 
Justice Brown the words, “Mind now, 
what I say goes.” That is all there is in 
it. The judgment of the Supreme Court 
“goes” in law and government; but to 
pretend that it is beyond scrutiny, above 
debate, and as fixed and irreviewable as 
a law of the Medes and Persians which 
altereth not, is to affirm a doctrine of 
political slavery and of legal imbecility. 

Why should we be more tender of the 
Court than the Court is of itself? The 
judges are under no illusion about each 
other. When the new Law Courts were 
opened in London, the judges drew up 
an address to the Queen, in which they 
had a phrase about being “conscious of 
our own weakness.” Witty Lord Bowen 
proposed to amend, so as to make it 
read, “conscious as we are of each oth- 
er’s weaknesses.” This kind of conscious- 
ness was, at any rate, what the judges 
at Washington had. Justice White 
bluntly told Justice Brown that his law 
was bad and his reasoning unintelligi- 
ble. Chief-Justice Fuller tried his caus- 
tic pen upoa Justice Brown as well as 
upon Attorney-General Griggs. As for 
Justice Harland, he came out in a solemn 
and almost tearful protest against the 
position of the majority. Was this con- 
tempt of Court? If so, it was contempt 
of Court by the Court. If the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court are sacred- 
ly to be removed from all criticisms, let 
Messieurs the Judges begin. 

It is late in the day to tell Ameri- 
cans that they must not let their minds 
play freely upon the politico-legal de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. How can 
the Court be made to reverse itself, as 
it so often has done, except by discus- 
sion and reargument? It reversed itself 
in the legal-tender cases, and so it did 
in the income-tax cases. Will any man 
assert that the judges yielded, in those 
instances, to aught but what they 
thought the force of reason? But how 
are you to find out the force of reason 
except by freely reasoning? If it was 
lawful and proper to discuss the income- 
tax cases, and bring them to a rehear- 
ing and reversal, so is it to do like- 
wise with the insular cases. In this there 
is no attack upon the Supreme Court; it 
is only common sense and American 
practice that are attacked by those who 
deny our right to speak of the Supreme 
Court in anything but whispered hum- 
bleness. 
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Congressman Littlefield is not a man 
afraid to stand alone, but he has plenty 
of good company both in his views and 
in his fearlessness in uttering them. 
Judge Simeon E. Baldwin of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut, who is also lectur- 
er on law in Yale University, has, in the 
last number of the Yale Review, an ar- 
ticle on the insular cases, which is, ac- 
cording to this new-fangled doctrine, a 
flagrant “attack” upon the Supreme 
Court. He calls its disposal of the cases 
before it ‘lame and halting,” and agrees 
with Mr. Littlefield in holding that, 
while there was a “judgment” of the 
Court, there was no “opinion,” ‘no 
one concurred in the opinion” which 
Justice Brown gave when announcing 
the judgment of the Court. Judge Bald- 
win flatly declares that, anyhow, the 
judgment “could not be rendered with- 
out either overruling or explaining away 
one of the leading cases decided by the 
Supreme Court in the time of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall.”” And this Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut, referring 
to the supposed “‘fundamental rights” of 
American citizenship, says that now 
they ‘‘are such, and such only, as the few 
men who chance to occupy the bench of 
the court of last resort may see fit to 
recognize. There is -no appeal from 
their decision, and that decision rests 
on no written law. It seems probable 
that the liberties of the millions of new 
inhabitants now brought under the pow- 
er of the United States will not be left 
to a protection so indefinite and inse- 
cure.”’ 

No one can hold a higher view than we 
do cf the place of the Supreme Court in 
the American political system; nor can 
any one be prompter than we in submit- 
ting, and counselling unhesitating sub- 
mission, to its interpretations of the law 
of the land. But no American is required 
to abdicate his reason before this or any 
other agency of government. Freely to 
think and freely to utter our thoughts 
not only is of the essence of liberty, but 
is the only way by which the Supreme 
Court itself can be made, in the long 
run, the bulwark of liberty. A prime 
requisite in a judge, according to Bacon’s 
notion, is to be “advised”; and there is 
no better way of making an American 
judge advised than by permitting, nay, 
by welcoming, the freest and fullest dis- 
cussion, by competent and impartial men, 
of any decision that is given from any 
bench. 


since 


MORALS, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


An interesting discussion as to the 
public morals of Frenchmen and Ameri- 
cans has recently been started, which 
has a timely relation to one aspect of 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. 
Jules Cambon, the French Ambassador 
to the United States, made a trip home, 
rot long ago, and he w&s so much im- 
pressed by what he saw in the Paris 
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streets, during the summer season. that 


he felt constrained to make an earnest 
protest against what seemed to him bad 
tendencies. He complained of the mark- 
ed increase in the absinthe habit, and of 
the growing quantity of indecent pic 
tures and vartoons to be seen in the 
public thoroughfares. Such a deliver- 
ance from a Frenchman of M. Cambon’s 
standing could not fail to command at- 
tention. Parisians could laugh off any 
“strajt-laced Puritan” from England or 
America, who should profess to be 
shocked by the sights in their streets, 
but the Ambassador of France to the 
United States is a man of the world, who 
could not bring such an indictment 
against his countrymen unless there 
were evils, and very real ones. Another 
prominent Frenchman promptly confirm- 
ed the justice of M. Cambon’s censure. 
Senator Bérenger, who is at the head 
of the Society for the Prevention of LI- 
cense in the Streets, admitted that the 
police have of late put hardly any re- 
strictions upon the exposure, in the cen- 
tral parts of Paris, of engravings and 
cards which offend decency. 

What gives this matter international 
importance is the statement by Senator 
Bérenger that the evil in question is al- 
ways at its worst during the summer 
months, and that its unusual prevalence 
at this season is because it “springs up 
especially to meet the average foreign- 
er’s conception of the gay capital.” This 
French legislator says that thousands 
of foreigners go to Paris every year for 
® short vacation, “naively intent on hav- 
ing a good time, and declaring their in- 
tention so londly that the city takes on 
a particular hue for their benefit.” This 
view has been emphatically sustained 
hy the pastor of a French Protestant 
church in Paris, who asserts that Anglo- 
Saxon visitors are the foreigners most 
to blame in this matter. and Americans 
the worst offenders of all. He says that 
the keepers of kiosks where quantities 
of “lurid photographs” are sold tell him 
that Americans are their best custom- 
ers, purchasing handfuls of vicious pa- 
pers and cards, which they distribute 
widely in their own country. 

Striking testimony to the truth of all 
this has just been furnished by a mem- 
ber of the United States Congress. Rep- 
resentative Gillett of the Springfield 
(Mass.) district, a man of high stand- 
ing and proved independence, has been 
travelling for some weeks, with Speaker 
Henderson of Iowa, in England and on 
the Continent. In a recent letter to the 
Springfield Republican, written some 
time before the Cambon-Bérenger dis- 
cussion, Mr. Gillett virtually confessed 
the truth of what the French Senator 
and the pastor of the French Protestant 
church say about the attitude of Ameri- 
cans in Paris. He remarked that the 
shops, the hotels, and, above all, the 
class of amusements which we call 
“Frenchy,” and which Americans flock 
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to Paris to see, seemed to him “arti- 
ficial and made to order to meet the 
taste of American visitors.’”’ He frank- 
ly allowed that “it’s no credit to us 
what they think our taste is,” and blunt- 
ly declared that he had been “thorough- 
ly disgusted to see not only American 
men, but ladies, too, trying to be amused 
by sights which they would think both 
stupid and low at home.” He added that 
it seemed to him as though “quite a 
proportion of the Parisians were engag- 
ed in exhibiting as their natural life and 
recreations a pretence of high spirits 
and risky abandon which was all affect- 
ed, a constant bore to the participants, 
and only interesting and endurable to 
strangers as long as they are deceived 
into believing it is the custom of the 
country.” 

There is thus virtual agreement on 
the part of the French legislator, the 
American Congressman, and the French 
clergyman that foreign visitors, and 
particularly American tourists, are giv- 
ing Paris a worse reputation than it de- 
serves—in fact, making the city by their 
presence worse in the summer months 
than it is during the rest of the year. 
The clergyman quoted clears the resi- 
dent American colony of blame, pro- 
nouncing it exemplary, but he thinks it 
“impossible to deny that visiting Yan- 
kees do Paris far more harm than Paris 
does them.’’ Senator Bérenger holds 
the outsiders to equal responsibility. “If 
Paris is to grow better in this respect,” 
he says, “surely the foreign visitors 
must cooperate.” 

It is difficult to answer such an in- 
dictment. The most effective way of 
meeting any evil is to bring a healthy 
public sentiment to bear upon those re- 
sponsible for it. But in this case the 
offenders are a host of people, represent- 
ing all parts of the country, not one of 
whom can be held individually to ac- 
count by the press. There is one thing, 
however, which American newspapers 
can do, and that is to insist that any 
great fair in this country shall be free 
from all ground for criticism in such 
matters. If we organize expositions 
which we consider worthy of patronage 
hy foreigners, and then allow in 
them practices which make a visiting 
Frenchman think that Americans have 
low tastes, we have no right to com- 
plain if the Parisians conclude that our 
people want to gratify such tastes when 
they go abroad. The Midway has be- 
come a recognized feature of the modern 
exposition, and it has its proper prov- 
ince. People get tired of inspecting ex- 
hibits, and they want recreation. It is 
quite right that a portion of the grounds 
should be set apart for amusing shows of 
various sorts. There is only one essen- 
tial condition—that everything must be 
decent. It is an outrage for the nation or 
for a city to lend its support to any great 
enterprise, like the World's Fair at Chi- 
cago in 1893 or the Pan-American Ex- 





position at Buffalo this year, and then 
permit the presentation of spectacles 
which offend good taste and even public 
decency. 

The Chicago Exposition sinned in‘ this 
respect, and the managers of the Buf- 
falo Fair have imitated the bad exam- 
ple. Creditable as is the scheme of this 
great show, and magnificent as is the 
electrical display every evening, there 
are some features of the Midway which 
should never have been permitted—bull- 
fights, for example, even if they be 
“fakes”; Oriental dances, which are ad- 
vertised as offensive; slot picture-ma- 
chines which show by their placards 
that they should be suppressed. It has 
been the one blot upon an exposition 
which otherwise reflected the greatest 
credit upon those who conceived it, that 
« few concessionaires on the Midway 
should have been allowed to offend de- 
cent people until criticism forced the au- 
thorities last week to stop what they 
should never have permitted. If we can- 
not regulate American travellers in 
Paris, we can at least keep our own great 
expositions clean throughout for the in- 
spection of foreigners. The promoters of 
the fairs which are to be held in the 
early future at Charleston and St. Louis 
should take this lesson to heart at the 
start. 





THE POLICE “SYSTEM.” 


Every fair-minded man must suspend 
judgment in the case of the three po- 
licemen arrested on Tuesday week. The 
evidence against them, so far as it has 
been made public, certainly comes short 
of being legally conclusive, however 
overwhelming it may be morally. We 
presume that the District Attorney has 
in reserve corroborative testimony that 
will be produced on the trial—if the 
Tammany lawyers are not able indef- 
initely to stave off the trial of these men, 
as well as that of Capt. Diamond. But 
no court proceedings are necessary, no 
further examinations of witnesses, in 
order to make perfectly clear the “sys- 
tem” under which the police are made 
a Tammany instrument of blackmail 
and tribute-gathering. The whole thing 
was uncovercd to the light of day by 
the testimony which Capt. Flood re- 
luctantly gave as to the nature of the 
activities of Wardman Glennon. 

Who is this man? He is known to 
the force as one of Devery’s “pets,” one 
of his “right-hand men.” His court rec- 
ord is no secret. He was indicted six 
or seven years ago, but disappeared be- 
fore trial, and his bail-bond was forfeit- 
ed. Thus it was a man, asthe Assistant 
District Attorney put it to Capt. Flood, 
“previously accused of felony by a court 
of competent jurisdiction,” who was giv- 
en special privileges on the police force 
of this city! And what weré the duties 
of this extraordinary ‘“plain-clothes 
man” of the Tenderloin precinct? Ap- 





parently only those of a chartered and 
roving representative of Devery’s, to do 
whatever he liked. No orders were ever 
given him by his nominal chief. He 
never made any written reports. It was 
evidently his function to go about seek- 
ing whom he might devour, and, in the 
intervals of hob-nobbing with Devery, 
live a life of elegant leisure. 

Probably Capt. Flood is not to be held 
directly accountable for such a scandal 
in his command. The thing seems to have 
been taken out of his hands. He found 
Glennon in the precinct when he went 
there, and “made no change in his way 
of working.” The inference is obvious 
that Glennon was there in the service 
and at the orders of a higher power. Capt. 
Flood chose his other wardmen, gave 
them orders regularly, and received writ- 
ten reports from them. Glennon was the 
exception. He was free to go or come, and 
no questions asked. How he employed 
his time the sworn testimony of Whit- 
ney indicates only too plainly. He was 
apparently ixept in the precinct as the 
gamblers’ aily, the paid protector of vice, 
and the general representative of Tam- 
many, to stand in, for a money consider- 
ation, with the criminal and vicious 
classes. 

This, then, is the Tammany police sys- 
tem seen in actual operation. What goes 
on in Capt. Flood’s precinct doubtless 
ges on in all others where there are 
pickings fat enough to make it worth 
while. The powers “‘higher up” have their 
chosen and trusty agents all over the 
city, for the purpose of using the police, 
not to repress and punish crime, but to 
levy the price of peace upon it, and to 
extort bribes and hush-money from the 
degraded beings who prey upon society. 
Thus we have Tammany inverting the 
whole civic order. Those who should pro- 
tect the city are its scourge, and the vio- 
lators of the law have only to strike 
hands with its sworn upholders in order 
to secure immunity. 

In Mazzini’s time there was a class in 
the south of Italy known as the ‘“‘watch- 
ed-over” (attendibili). They were not 
ascertained to be positively criminal, but 
they were violently suspect. That is the 
state to which Tammany collusion and 
corruption have now reduced the police 
force of this great city. Employed to 
watch over us, we have to watch over 
them. Even the honest men on the 
force—and we still believe, with Mr. 
Riis, that they outnumber the scoun- 
drels— have to suffer from the universai 
ill-repute into which our police admin- 
istration has fallen. The Tammany 
smirch is upon good and bad alike; it 
touches nothing to which it does not im- 
part something of its own foulness. Cor- 
ruption descends from “higher up” to the 
ordinary patrolman. No one can doubt 
for a moment that an honest and effi- 
cient Commissioner, something other 
than the elderly and timorous figure- 
head we now have, with the aid of a 
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Deputy who would spend his time in do- 
ing something besides railing at reform- 
ers and defying decent opinion, could 
make of the police force a very differen‘ 
body, even without extensive changes in 
its personnel. 

Tammany, however, has no desire for 
an effective and incorruptible police. 
That is the last thing it wants. “Thou 
hatest to be reformed,” said the Psalm- 
ist (Prayer-bovk version), as if with Lis 
eye on the police au’lciities of this 
city, who, after all that has been re- 
vealed, brazenly declare at headquarters 
that nothing really will be done; that 
none of their men can be convicted; that 
if the jury does find any of the accused 
officers guilty, clever lawyers and com- 
plaisant judges will keep them out of 
prison. So they settle back in their 
chairs and ask the old impudent ques- 
tion, “Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” The answer is very simple. 
We are going to keep right on exposing 
Tammany complicity with crime. We are 
going to send the guilty men to jail if 
we can, but, in any case, we are going to 
hold them and their more guilty su- 
periors up to the indignant gaze of the 
citizens of New York. And then we are 
going to call upon the self-respect, the 
honesty, the self-interest, the decency, 
the sense of pride, and the sense of 
shame of this great metropolis, to vote 
out of office the disreputable crew that is 
s0 huge a danger and so burning a dis- 
grace. If we do not succeed in doing 
this in November, we shall have to do it 
at the next opportunity, unless we wish 
to see New York become as Sodom and 
Gomorrah. But we mean to do it in 
November. 


OUR BALANCE OF TRADE. 

The American balance of trade is be- 
coming more and more the object of at- 
tention among the financiers and publi- 
cists of the Old World. Professor Suess 
oi Vienna has turned his thoughts upon 
this subject, and his views are deemed 
oi sufficient importance to be cabled to 
the Associated Press. Professor Suess 
made a serious error, afew years since, 
in predicting, upon geological grounds, a 
decline in the world’s production of gold, 
and his opinion was welcomed, five or 
six years ago, as a great help to the sil- 
ver party in both Europe and America. 
Almost immediately after this opinion 
was expressed, the gold production of 
three continents began to increase in 
the remarkable manner that we all know 
ot. Notwithstanding this miscalculation 
in geology, Professor Suess holds his 
high standing as an economist and pub- 
licist, and his views on the American 
trade balance will attract attention on 
both sides of the water. He says that 
our balance lias reached an unparalleled 
figure, and that it is a serious question 
whether the present political units of 
Central Europe are strong enough to 





make head against it, taking into ac- 
count the difference in physical condi- 
tions. By balance of trade is meant the 
surplus of exports over imports of goods, 
which leaves a balance to be settled by 
the importation of gold or of American 
securities held abroad, or of foreign se- 
curities taken as investments by our 
own people. 

Views similar to those of Professor 
Suess, but expressed at greater length, 
are those of Professor Baron von Wal- 
tershausen of the University of Strass- 
burg, in the Manufacturer of Philadel- 
phia, published August 15. This is the 
most careful and lucid exposition of the 
American trade balance and its probable 
consequences that we have seen from 
any European source. The United States, 
he says, now holds the leading place as 
an exporting country. As compared 
with the German Empire, she has gained 
80 per cent. in exports in five years, 
while Germany has gained only 50 per 
cent. This gain, he predicts, will con- 
tinue to increase; and he holds, con- 
trary to the opinion of most writers, 
that there will be no decline in our ex- 
ports of cereals and cotton, but that 
these will increase also. As regards 
manufactures, the superiority of the 
United States, so far as it is due to 
cheapness of raw materials, is incontest- 
able, and will make itself felt more and 
more as the Americans learn to econo- 
mize the materials. At the present time 
there is too much waste of raw mate- 
rials, but, on the other hand, there is 
less waste of labor than in Europe. The 
inventive faculty, which seeks to replace 
man power by machine power, is cease- 
lessly, preternaturally active in the 
United States. Experiments are going on 
all the time, and although some adven- 
turers lose their money inthis way, and 
are crushed in the crowd, nobody is in- 
timidated. There is a steady and mar- 
vellous advance all the time. 

Trusts and combinations, the Profes- 
sor thinks, have added to the power of 
the nation to compete in foreign mar- 
kets. They do this by selling for lower 
prices abroad than at home. How can 
this kind of competition be met by Eu- 
rope? Professor Waltershausen suggests 
that Germany, Austria, France, and Rus- 
sia put a differential duty on articles of 
American production in proportion to 
the lower price at which they are sold 
for export compared with the prices at 
home. This would be in effect the same 
as our differential duty against bounty- 
fed sugar. The American bounty in the 
case of steel products, for example, is 
paid in the shape of a protective tariff, 
but it is a bounty just the same. This is 
a rather “ cute” discovery on the part of 
the learned Professor, but we fancy that 
we have not heard the last of it. As for 
the Trust generally, the Professor calls 
it “a sphinx which propounds severe 
enigmas to politicians and economists, 
and which, peradventure, may hurl the 
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much-praised democracy into the abyss 
Undoubtedly, al! governments have their 
future abysses. That of Germany at 
present seems to be Socialism. Ours may 
be the Trust, or the vague thing called 
the “money powe! 
Professor Waltershausen 


recognizes 
the fact that protection cannot protect 
an exporting country. “If the European 
industrial countries,” he says, ‘could re 
tain undisturbed possession of the out 
side markets, they could make up for th: 
loss of the United States market by in 
creasing their sales to the world mar 
kets; but in all quarters of the globe th: 
sales of American manufactures make 
strong progress." This tendency, being 
uncontrollable, must have the result of 
changing the forms of industry. Europe 
must make more and more of those ar 
ticles of luxury, such as art works, fine 
wines, delicacies, and high-grade dress 
goods and ornaments, which a country 
growing rapidly in wealth will be will 
ing to receive in exchange for the goods 
they export. But eventually the Amer 
icans will make these finer articles for 
themselves also, as they are already ao- 
ing to some extent. Professor Walters 
hausen’s horoscope for the future of 
German industry is gloomy. Germany 
he thinks, will begin to run in debt for 
American goods, and then she will begin 
to decline. The results of such indebt 
edness “will show themselves in (1) 
less ability to stand taxation; (2) 
growth of unproductive indebtedness; 
(3) possibly the necessity of resorting 
to a paper currency; (4) the emigratioo 
of manufacturers and skilled operatives 
(5) the transplanting of our factories 
to foreign countries; (6) want of em 
ployment for labor; (7) stagnation of 
social reform; (8) finally, weakness of 
the national military strength.” Yet he 
has no better remedy to suggest than that 
all European countries should beware of 
treaties of reciprocity with the United 
States. A European Zollverein against us 
he considers impracticable; but Euro- 
pean countries may help themselves to 
some extent, he thinks, by giving the 
cold shoulder to American trade and the 
warm one to each other. 


CRISPI 
RoMOLA, August 13, 1901 


The last, not the least, of the makers of 
Italy has left us; and if we cannot but 
rejoice that the prolonged agony, the lin 
gering days of torture, are ended, none the 
less does an aching void remain in the 
place occupied till yesterday by the strong, 
steadfast, vivacious figure of Don Ciccio, 
our faithful friend throughout nearly half - 
a century. Death does not cast for us 
a sentimental glamour around the man 
or the statesman; we feel no desire to pal 
liate his faults or to deny his errors now 
that he is dead, any more than we did 
when his stanch, enthusiastic, thoroughly 
honest champion, W. J. Stillman, who pre- 
ceded him on his last journey ty so few 
months. challenged our right to judge this 
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“greatest of all Italians in modern times.’ 
Yet, even in the days when Italy brought 
forth giants—Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cattaneo, 
Cavour—Francesco Crispi appeared a nota- 
ble figure; undistinguished on battle-fields, 
where the Medicis, Bixios, Sacchis, Sirtoris, 
Nicoteras, and Pisacanes carried all before 
them, but holding an eminent place in the 
councils of the conspirators; ever ready 
to go and to do, to be the light-bearer and 
the path-preparer, without the slightest ap- 
pearance of self-assertion, of vanity or of 
ambition. Only when, one by one, his 
chiefs had passed away, and, after Gari- 
baldi’s death, the eighties and early nine- 
ties swept away all his compeers, did he 
appear, to himself and his worshippers, a 
colossus among the pigmies of later degen- 
erate days. 

Silent the old King’s ‘Commando io”; 
silent, too, the voice of Garibaldi, never 
raised to order, because his eye enforced 
obedience; dead, too, Bertani, ‘his Ma- 
jesty,” as Crispi himself dubbed him, who 
kept his “subjects” well in hand; dead, too, 
Alberto Mario, who, in the columns of the 
Lega, “admonished” pretenders, laughed 
down the aspirants to dictatorship. Dead 
also Nicola Fabrizi, the Puritan saint, the 
next to Mazzini among the Apostles of 
Unity, a sort of second father to Crispi, 
who rarely chafed under his reproof, and 
generally accepted his advice, knowing how 
Nicola loved him, and remembering that, 
foremost among Continental Italians, he 
hed been the earliest and most enthu- 
silastic lover of and believer in Sicily and 
the Sicilians. Then, between his descent 
from power (1891) and return to power 
(1894), died Nicotera, the ‘Young Italy” 
conspirator at the age of fourteen, wound- 
ed at Rome in 1849, left for dead on the 
bloody field of Sapri; the saviour of all his 
surviving accomplices; immured in a dun- 
geon well in Favignana till 1860; soldier, 
officer, and general in 1866-7; again con- 
spirator with Mazzini in 1869-70; the first 
member of the party of action called to 
the helm by Victor Emanuel in 1876. This, 
Mazzini’s leoncino, kept his past friend, 
present rival, in check, gave a Roland for 
his Oliver to the very last—gave him, also, 
frank and friendly council as his last New 
Year's greeting in 1894. He, too, died in 
July of that year; and Crispi remained 
alone, and friendless save for one whose 
warnings he heeded not, surrounded by 
satellites and sycophants, and genuinely ad- 
mired and applauded by poets and grateful 
patriots who had “not known the Josephs.” 

Had Crispi died at the close of his second 
ministry, 1886-91, he would have passed to 
posterity as an ideal Italian conspirator mil- 
itant; unitarian stanch and true; one of 
the Thousand, vice-dictator of the Southern 
campaign; reforming statesman, who, in his 
five bright years of power, moulded into 
laws the aspirations, redeemed the pledges, 
and fulfilled the promises of the party of 
action before it came to power. But in- 
herent tendencies and conducive circum- 
stances had rendered his constitution pe- 
cullarly susceptible to the then incipient, 
now universal, malady of what is euphemis- 
tically called imperialism—in Italian, mega- 
lomania, It invaded his system, took pos- 
session of his brain; but fate, kinder to 
the Latin than to the Anglo-Celtic races in 
the Old World and the New, restricted thia 
malady to the man and his immediate cir- 
cle; the chief scapegoat, Oreste Baratier, 





heroically silent, passed away only one 
week since—died and gave no sign. But 
the people of Italy—unlike their English 
brethren, who, untaxed, uncompelled to mil- 
itary service, possessing the vote and the 
power to coerce their one-time masters, 
hailed the “imperial” filibusters and have 
kept, and still keep, them in power—the 
people of Italy, taxed to starvation point, 
with every other son a conscript, still suf- 
fering grievously from yet unsuppressed op- 
pressors, protested as one man against the 
squandering of billions and the wasting of 
thousands of strong young lives for the 
transformation of the first son of the king- 
elect into an emperor of the dark regions, 
with Crispi as his alter ego. And the pro- 
test, in its unmistakable fierceness—its fe- 
rocious intensity—prevailed. The dream of 
empire faded, and the dreamer fell—never 
again to rise, maker or marrer of his coun- 
try’s fate. 

Crispi’s biographer is, we trust, yet un- 
born. The dying and incoming generation 
have not, and cannot acquire, all the ma- 
terials necessary for the task; royal, pri- 
vate, and well-guarded state archives still 
preserve jealously many a secret indispensa- 
ble to history, while loves and hates per- 
meate the atmosphere too densely for the 
bare shadow of impartiality to prevail. 
Writing in this secluded nest among the 
pine woods skirting the valleys of the Elsa 
and the Pesa, with no telegraph and with 
a post (when it arrives) brought over the 
hills by diligence, we have not now, just 
six-and-thirty hours since he breathed his 
last, a single paper save the one announc- 
ing the bare fact of Crispi’s decease. But 
during the last three weeks he has been 
“with us always’; nay, so painful grew the 
suspense that a fortnight since we took 
carriage up to Montespertoli hoping to 
get at the truth from Sonnino, Crispi’s most 
faithful henchman, and there lord of the 
soil. He was absent, but we telegraphed 
and received answer from Donna Lina that 
left no hope of recovery; and, being occu- 
pied on some reminiscences which may 
never see the light, certain letters and 
documents set aside for the task took us 
back to the old days when attempts ana 
disasters united us in a common hope. 

Though Crispi’s Italian career commenced 
in 1858-9, precisely when we first made his 
acquaintance in London, whither he came 
from Paris—an undesirable residence for 
Italians after Orsini’s attempt—he had a 
fair continuous record as Sicilian repre- 
sentative and conspirator throughout fifteen 
previous years. His foes among the pigmy 
crew who accuse him of deserting the re- 
publican party may do well to remember 
that he was among the first and most enthu- 
siastic supporters of the Prince of Genoa, 
Victor Emanuel’s second son, as candidate 
for the Sicilian crown in 1848, and among 
Sicilian Deputies he was almost the only 
one to proclaim the necessity of Italian 
unity. An unpublished letter of the poet- 
patriot Dall’ Ongaro in 1860 gives insight in- 
to the aims and hopes of the dispersed ex- 
jles after the fall of Rome and Venice, the 
restorations in Sicily and Tuscany, the re- 
turn of the Austrians to Lombardy in 1849. It 
is addressed to Francesco Crispi-Genova 
(like many Sicilians, Crispi added his moth- 
er’s to his father’s name), in Turin: 


“Frate..o, here is a letter from Ricciardi, 
from De Boni, a few lines from Mazzini and 
from Carlo Cattaneo, which sum up their po- 





litical views; so you can now spread all your 
sails. The fact that all these men agree on the 
essential point, must convince you and all who 
are of good faith that there is but one path 
that can lead Italy to salvation. Ricciardi, who 
for so many years has been the apostle of 
national unity, writes to the Sicilians and to all 
other Italians to detach from the sacred tri- 
color all signs of dissension [i. e., all municipal 
emblems, and of course the white cross of 
Savoy]; Cattaneo repeats Tasso’s cry, ‘Italy and 
Rome !* Of Mazzini and De Boni I add nothing; 
our programme is known to all and we have 
written it in blood. With liberty we shall gain 
independence; for the war of princes we shall 
substitute that of the people fortified by ex- 
perience and by past disasters. After Pied- 
mont’s two armistices, after the heroic deeds of 
Rome and Venice, to trust again in kings, not 
to seek in republican faith the true saviour of 
Italy, would be either madness or treachery. Let 
us unite, then, in this noble apostolate, and 
prepare ourselves for events which may sur- 
prise us from one day to another, and summon 
us to fight the supreme battle. 

“During the conflict, a strong power, a dic- 
tator must decree the concordant forces of all 
the insurgent provinces. Once the sacred soil 
of Italy freed from the foreigner, the victorious 
people will send their representatives to the 
capital, and there will be decided the form of 
government which free Italy will choose for 
herself. The minority must bow its head to the 
sovereign national will. This is our programme; 
it imposes neither a king nor a republic, but 
accepts the fiat of all men of good faith. Who 
refuses it, denies universal suffrage and the 
sovereignty of the people. Health and frater- 
nity —Your brother, DALL’ ONGARO.” 


We do not find Crispi’s answer, but, from 

several of his letters sequestrated by the 
police and still extant in the archives of 
Palermo, we see that he kept up correspon- 
dence with the patriots, encouraging them 
to persevere, but to abstain from all revo- 
lutionary attempts, 
‘‘because while, before 1848, the despots had no 
idea of the latent resolve of the oppressed to 
throw off the yoke, they are now on the look- 
out, are prepared and all-powerful; any fail- 
ure would be ruinous. Arm yourselves with pa- 
tience; prepare and send me a list of the num- 
bers and strongholds of the enemy, also of the 
numbers, capacity, and intentions of our asso- 
ciates. When the peoples of Europe reawaken, 
Sicily must appear in the vanguard.’’ 


During 1850, ’51, °52, Crispi coéperated 
with Mazzini in preparing for future action. 
Expelled from Turin after the failure of the 
6th of February in Milan, he took refuge 
in Malta, edited papers, and conspired till 
he was expelled from the island, and, after 
a daring transit through Sicily, spent four 
years in London and Paris; in 1858, edited, 
with Alberto Mario, the Mazzinian paper 
Pensiero ed Azione. In 1859 he signed the 
declaration of the party of action refusing 
to participate in the Franco-Sardinian war, 
taking a pledge to work and fight for United 
Italy with, without, or against the King 
of Piedmont, and then and there, at great 
risk and fearful odds, went through Sicily 
alone in disguise, transporting arms, teach- 
ing the conspirators to manufacture bombs, 
then escaped by the skin of his teeth, 
promising to return and head the insurrec- 
tion fixed for the 4th of October. He went 
to central Italy, which, with Tuscany, had 
proclaimed Victor Emanuel, and found Ni- 
cola Fabrizi and other magnates full of 
hopes for the southern provinces. Here is 
a letter of his to Mazzini, given to me by 
the latter when he returned to Switzerland. 
In cipher for the most part, it is dated Tu- 
rin, December 29: , 

“Dearest Brorazr Ming: I have thine of 
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the 29th of November. I wrote a long letter 
to Nicola [Fabrizi] on the 22d inst. Our house- 
hold affairs prosper. Rattazzi maintains his 
promise, and will soon give us a thousand 
muskets or carbines. For what concerns the 
organization of Garibaldi’s men [Garibaldi was 
then president of the society ‘‘La Nazione Ar- 
mata’’ suppressed ‘by Cavour in the twinkling 
of an eye on his return to power], all necessary 
measures are taken, and the concert of the 
individuals designated insured. Fanti, it seems, 
is hostile, but, with Garibaldi present in Turin, 
I hope we shall be able to arrange everything. 
The worst of it is that many here wish to 
await the issue of the congress; to which 
I am opposed as injurious to the interests of the 
country. Palermo demands the promised arms. 

“Thy Ciccto.”’ 

Both Crispi and Rosalino Pilo address 
fervent epistles to the Sicilians, stinging 
them with reproaches for their silence and 
inactivity, which for Italy “signified their 
contentment with their lot, their subjection 
to the Bourbon yoke.” Rosalino offers to 
go at once, promises that Garibaldi and 
Sirtori will follow, and sends them the 
blessing “of him who lives only for Italy 
and awaits their decision.” But Rattazzi 
fell, and Cavour, who towards Mazzini and 
his followers manifested constant, undeviat- 
ing hatred, would none of him, objected 
strongly to any interference with the king- 
dom of Sicily, and, had the King permitted, 
would have arrested Garibaldi in person as 
soon as he had scent of the Sicilian expedi- 
tion. While it is untrue that it was Crispi 
who decided Garibaldi to head that daring 
attempt—Bertani, Bixio, and, above all, the 
return of the pilot who had steered Rosali- 
no’s frail bark into Messina and come back 
to report the success of the revolution, being 
the chief actors and factors thereof—it is 
certain that, once landed at Marsala, Crispi, 
after Garibaldi, was the man of the situa- 
tion. 

At Marsala he proclaimed Victor Emanuel 
King of Italy and Garibaldi Dictator; then 
journeyed from commune to commune, in- 
ducing the syndics to follow suit. And at 
Palermo we found Don Ciccio, the radiant, 
cordial friend of yore. There was nothing 
pretentious or overbearing about him in 
those days; he had refused the lucrative and 
exalted position offered him by Garibaldi, 
intent only on armament, on the organiza- 
tion of the provinces, on keeping down the 
separatists and Federalists with firm hand. 
If he opposed Cavour, who insisted on the 
immediate annexation of the island, and 
compelled Garibaldi to expel Cavour’s 
agents, it was to keep the island as a basis 
for Garibaldi’s passage across the straits; 
and in this he succeeded, and then and 
there won the proud, loving hearts of the 
Sicilians, who adored him in life, even when 
his hand pressed on them most cruelly, and 
who are now welcoming him to his last home 
in their hearts and in their “‘city of initia- 
tives.”” In Naples, where the Cavourians 
had forced on the instantaneous annexation 
by plébiscite, Crispi, who would have had 
the question decided as in Tuscany and the 
central provinces, by local assemblies elect- 
ed by universal suffrage, won, by his calm 
pertinacity, the esteem of all, of Carlo Cat- 
taneo especially. During the debates held 
by Mazzini in Nicotera’s house in Naples 
as to the future conduct of the party of ac- 
tion, Crispi did not advocate the entrance 
of its members into Parliament. ‘‘Remem- 
ber,” he said, “if we take the oath, we are 
bound by it; if I do enter, I shall never re- 
sign,” Mario, Saff, Nicotera, were the 
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Stanchest opponents, but all save Mario 
yielded, with Crispi, to Mazzini’s appeal to 
go into the House and force the Govern- 
ment to liberate Venice and take possession 
of Rome. 

Crispi was elected unanimously in various 
colleges of Sicily. He accepted that of 
Castelvetrano, but the vice-dictator of the 
two Sicilies was so absolutely poor that his 
electors subscribed for his maintenance in 
turn, till his renown as advocate enabled 
him to maintain himself with decorum, but 
never in luxury. True to his pledge, when 
Garibaldi, Cairoli, Bertani, all the members 
of the Left resigned at the close of 1863, 
owing to the atrocities committed by Ca- 
vour’s lieutenants in Sicily and Naples, Cris- 
pi remained in the breach; and one by one, 
Saffi alone excepted, the deserters return- 
ed to their posts. Crispi’s speeches in the 
old Parliament are all memorable. He did 
not take part in the attempts of 1862, but, 
after Aspromonte, was the exposer of the 
vulpine double-face policy of the Ministry, 
the scathing denouncer of their servility to 
the French Emperor. Throughout three 
years no cloud had shadowed his friend- 
ship with Mazzini. It was Crispi who dis- 
covered the author of the forged letters 
published in the Moderate papers as Maz- 
zini’s; Crispi who proved that Greco, the 
pretended would-be murderer of Napoleon, 
with Mazzini and James Stansfeld for ac- 
complices, was a spy in the pay of the Pied- 
montese Government. Yet it was in that 
same year (1864) that the close, fast bonds 
of friendship were severed never again to be 
reunited. And so unjustly! 

Crispi was opposed to the September con- 
vention, because to him the transfer of the 
capital to Florence signified the renuncia- 
tion of Rome, capital of one Italy. ‘You 
oppose because you are a ‘republican,’ ”’ said 
Mordini, a seceder from the Left to the 
Centre. “No,” exclaimed Crispi; ‘‘the 
Monarchy unites, a republic would divide 
Italy.””, Mazzini wrote words that had bet- 
ter have been left unsaid; Crispi replied 
with true but very bitter ones. Another 
outburst from Mazzini; then came Crispi's 
poisoned arrow taunting Mazzini ‘with 
serving princes while remaining a republi- 
can’’—a quite unfair distortion of Maz- 
zini’s advice to Charles Albert, “to create 
Italy one and become King thereof’’; or to 
Victor Emanuel, ‘Unify Italy, then become 
Dictator, President, or King for ever.’’ Nev- 
er again did they clasp hands or write or 
meet. It was the only instance in which 
Mazzini remained inexorable. He wrote a 
prophecy of Crispi’s future which was all 
too faithfully fulfilled. We were living in 
Florence, and constantly seeing Don Ciccio, 
who had admirably and successfully de- 
fended Mario, brought to trial for his letter 
refusing to represent the college of Modena 
in Sicily because ‘I should loathe to take 
the oath to the King who shed the blood of 
Garibaldi on the sacred road to Rome.” 
Never have I seen him or any other man so 
profoundly, so grievously distressed—anx- 
ious for a reassuring hope that the breach 
might yet be healed. But not even after 
Mentana, when Crispi and Mazzini were at 
one on the utter hopelessness of the at- 
tempt, nor even in 1870, when, for the first 
and only time, Crispi threatened to resign 
with all the Left unless the order to march 
on Rome should be given to the troops, 








could personal friends or political allies pre- 
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vail. Yet Crispi remained from first to last 
a loyal, true Mazzinian, faithful to the fun- 


damental doctrine, “Unity before all’; faith- 
ful, also, as so few of his followers were, to 
Mazzini's religious faith in one omniscient 


God, the man Christ Jesus, and in immortal- 
ity. 

When the Left came to power, in 1876, 
and Crispi was chosen Speaker of the 
Chamber, his impartiality, ability, and se- 
renity were admired by friends and foes. 
During those years we met almost daily, 
as, at his request, I was making an in- 
ventory of his invaluable documents, which, 
with Bertani’s, were to form the nucleus 
of revolutionary archives. “You may copy 
and use any of them,” he wrote; “of course, 
avoiding anything that may injure the dead 
or hurt the feelings of the living.” Brief 
and brilliant was his first Ministry, dur- 
ing which Victor Emanuel died. The Pope 
died; the conclave was held in such free 
and orderly style as to convince Europe 
that the subjection of the Church by the 
State was a barefaced fiction Then the 
speech of Humbert the First was a master- 
piece, and it was an evil day for Italy 
when the false accusation of bigamy com- 
pelled Crispi to retire. What hopes were 
reawakened when, after the death of De- 
pretis, in 1886, Crispi was again summoned 
to the helm. All the reforms demanded 
by the Liberals and that had been prom- 
ised in their name were effected—sanitary 
reform, reform of the charitable institu- 
tions, provincial and communal reform, 
the abolition of the infamous Contagious- 
Diseases Act—when, by a sudden and, we 
believe, unpremeditated coalition of fac- 
tions that could not be called  par- 
ties, he was hurled from power, and for 
the next three years Italy was in a state 
of anarchy and Sicily in actual revolt. 

It was a cruel fate that summoned Cris- 
pi to the rescue, nor have we space or 
heart to follow his career—with not a 
friend to aid, and cowardly foes to hin- 
der, between 1894 and 1896. Our correspon- 
dence ceased after one long letter on the 
state of Sicily, which we had just visited, 
remained unanswered; nor was that cor- 
respondence renewed until two months 
since, when it reopened anent the famous 
documents he possessed relating to the 
revolutionary years of 1848-9. “They are 
at the service of whosoever will under- 
take to continue Cattaneo’s ‘Archivio Sto- 
rico Triennale,’’’ he answered. And we 
had half decided to go South once more 
when news of his increasing weakness and 
ill health came. And now all is over. We 
shall never feel the strong hand-clasp 
again, nor review old times, both bad and 
good. Italy seems to us a cemetery; we 
feel ourselves watching the procession 
wending to the bay that bears the “last of 
the Old Guard” to the land of his birth and 
of his glorious and triumphant work for 
Sicily and for Italy. We do not think the 
evil that he did will survive his death, 
We do believe that the good effected by 
him and his peerless peers will survive 
them all. J. W. M. 


Correspondence. 





SIR PETER PETT. 


TO THE Ep!IToR or THE NATION: 
Sim: In Andrew Marvell's “Last Instruc- 
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tions to a Painter” there occurs the follow- 
ing passage, satirizing the attempts of all 
parties to throw the blame for the Dutch 
victories of 1667—the burning of English 
ships in the Thames, etc., etc.—upon the 
devoted and yet comparatively innocent 
head of the Commissioner for the Navy, Sir 
Peter Pett: 


*‘After this loss, to relish discontent, 

Some one must be accused by Parliament. 

All our miscarriages on Pett must fall, 

His name alone seems fit to answer all. 

Whose counsel first did this mad war beget? 

Who all commands sold through the navy? Pett. 

Who would not fol ow when the Dutch were beat? 

Who treated out the time at Bergen? Pett. 

Who the Dutch fleet with storms disabled met? 

And, rifling prizes, them neglected? Pett. 

Who with false news prevented the’ Gazette? 

The fleet divided? Writ for Rupert? Pett. 

Who all our seamen cheated of their debt, 

And all our prizes who did swallow? Pett. 

Who did advise no navy out to set? 

And who the forts left unprepared? ~ Pett. 

Who to supply with powder did forget 

Languard, Sheerness, Gravesend, and Upnor? Pett. 

Who all our ships exposed in Chatham net? 

Who should it be but the fanatic Pett? 

Pett, the sea-architect in making ships, 

Was the first cause of all these naVal slips; 

Had he not built, none of these faults had been; 

If no creation, there had been no sin; 

But his great «rime, one beat mway he kent, 

That lost our fleet and did our flight prevent."’ 

Most of the allusions here are plain 
enough and the trend and the justice of the 
satire are unmistakable. But I should be 
glad to know whether in lines 741-2, the 
last two of the quotation, there is an al- 
lusion to any definite incident, and if so, 
what that incident was. I suppose the lines 
to be purely ironical; Pepys’s details would 
tally with this notion. As if one boat mere 
or less could have made any difference in 
the midst of the universal folly and fri- 
volity! 

Under date of June 18, 1667, Henry Savile 
writes to Sir George Savile: ‘‘Commission- 
er Pett was sent for from Chatham, and 
sent last night to the Tower. He is most 
undoubtedly to be sacrificed; all that are 
greater lay the fault upon him in hopes 
that he is to bear all the blame.” Pett 
was, I believe, actually impeached and de- 
prived of his office.—Yours truly, 

LEWIS E. GATEs. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., August 17, 1901. 


Notes. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press the 
thirteenth volume of Dr. Furness’s ‘Va- 
riorum Edition” of Shakspere,  viz., 
‘Twelfth Night’; a ‘History of the Jesuits in 
England,’ by E. L. Taunton; ‘The Diamond 
Necklace,’ a translation from Funck-Bren- 
tano, by H. Sutherland Edwards; ‘Wash- 
ington, the Federal City,’ in two volumes, 
by Rufus Rockwell Wilson; and ‘Million- 
aires and Kings of Enterprise,’ by James 
Burnley. 

‘Life on the Stage,’ by Clara Morris, 
is announced for September by McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. will soon have ready 
‘The Real Latin Quarter,’ by F. Berkley 
Smith, son of the writer-artist, F. Hopkin- 
son Smith. 

Charles Scribner's Sons will publish dur- 
ing the autumn on this side of the water 
Sir Walter Armstrong's ‘Life of Turner,’ 
notable not only for its text, but also for 
some ninety reproductions of the artist's 
finest pictures, mostly in photogravure. The 
same firm will bring out a new volume of 
verse by Miss Martha Gilbert Dickinson, 
‘The Cathedral, and Other Poems.’ 

James Pott & Co. will be the American 
publishers of ‘Brother Musicians,’ an ac- 








count of the late Edward and Walter Bache, 
by Constance Bache. 

A posthumous biographical work, ‘Disci- 
ples of Aesculapius,’ by Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, containing also a sketch of the 
author's life by his daughter, Mrs. George 
Martin, with portrait and illustrations, is 
promised next month by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A. ©. McClurg & Co.’s fall announcements 
include ‘Lady Lee, and Other Animal Sto- 
ries,’ by Hermon Lee Ensign, with or'ginal 
designs in photogravure; ‘Tennessee 
Sketches,’ by Louise Preston Looney; ‘Lin- 
coln’s First Love,’ by Carrie Douglas 
Wright; ‘Justice to the Woman,’ by Mrs. 
Bernie Babcock; ‘A History of American 
Verse,’ by James L. Onderdonk; ‘Word and 
Phrase: True and False Use in English,’ by 
Joseph Fitzgerald; ‘Ad Astra: Being Selec- 
tions from Dante,’ with decorative and il- 
lustrative designs by Margaret and Helen 
M. Armstrong; ‘Rugs, Oriental and Occi- 
dental, Antique and Modern,’ by Rosa Belle 
Holt; ‘Criminal Sociology,’ by Francis A. 
Kellor; ‘Zanzibar Tales,’ by George W. 
Bateman; ‘Swedish Fairy Stories,’ by Anna 
Wahlenberg; and ‘At the Sign of the Ginger 
Jar,’ poems by R. C. Rose. 

‘The Story of Missouri’ is in preparation 
by the well-known Representative in Con- 
gress of the Ninth District, Champ Clark, 
and Walter Williams, editor of the Columbia 
Missouri Herald. The volume will be illus- 
trated. 

Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, pursuing her 
favorite theme, gives us ‘The Second Book 
of Birds’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). With 
a laudable desire to promote a greater ap- 
preciation of and familiarity with the bird 
life surrounding us, she selects conspicuous 
examples from the various bird families 
of the North American continent. Her de- 
scriptions of the appearance and habits-of 
her subjects are clear, entertaining, and 
free from technical phraseology, while, 
throughout, her own strong affection for the 
species is made manifest by the many anec- 
dotes aptly introduced, and by her willing- 
ness to take up the cudgels in defence of 
such commonly reputed nuisances as the 
crow, jay, etc. Eight colored illustrations 
and a number in black and white are of a 
high order of excellence, and should not be 
passed over without a word of praise. 

As first fruits of the welcome appoint- 
ment of Mr. F. LI. Griffith as reader in 
Egyptology at Oxford, we have his inaugural 
lecture on the study of Egyptology (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1901). It is a lucid 
statement of the condition and bearings 
of that study at present, looking at it 
as a field for serious and prolonged work. 
Mr. Griffith has already won his spurs 
as one of the most careful and accurate, 
perhaps the most careful and accurate, of 
the English Egyptologists of the new school, 
and the views which he expresses in this 
little pamphlet are refreshing in their san- 
ity and modesty. When a scholar of his 
calibre says that the ‘Book of the Dead’ is 
still in the main unintelligible to us, a flood 
of light is thrown upon some recent pub- 
lications. 

‘Erinnerungen an Friedrich Nietzsche’ is 
a recent brochure of 111 pages, by Dr. Paul 
Deussen, professor in the University of 
Kiel (Leipzig: Brockhaus). A portion of it, 


as our readers are aware, appeared Octo- 
ber 15 in the Wiener Rundschau under the 
title “Die Wahrheit tiber Friedrich Nietz- 
sche,"’ but gave an inadequate conception 





of the nature and scope of the completed 
work. Deussen and Nietzsche were fellow- 
students at Schulpforta and at Bonn, and 
were soon brought into intimate relations 
of friendship by the enthusiasm which they 
both felt for Greek poetry, and especially 
for the odes of Anacreon. In these ‘Remi- 
niscences’ the reader can trace the stages 
of Nietzsche’s intellectual development, 
and is thereby enabled to form a correct 
appreciation of his character and of the 
abnormal influences which led to his mel- 
ancholv end. The volume contains a por- 
trait of Nietzsche and twenty-six letters 
(two in facsimile) written by him to Deus- 
sen from 1864 to 1887. In the concluding 
chapter (or ‘‘appendix,” as the author calls 
it) we have a clear and concise discussion 
of the fundamental principles of Nietz- 
sche’s philosophy. 

In this connection we may call attention 
to two critical and more or less patho- 
psychological studies of Nietzsche, which 
may serve as supplements to Deussen’s 
personal recollections: ‘Friedrich Nietz- 
sche: Fiir gebildete Leser geschildert,’ by 
Dr. Julius Reiner (Leipzig: Seemann), and 
‘Nietzsche: Eine psychiatrisch-philosophi- 
sche Untersuchung,’ by Wilhelm Schacht 
(Bern: Schwind & Francke). The first of 
these treatises diseusses Nietzsche as a 
poet and philosopher, his solution of the 
problem of morality, his conception of the 
ideal of humanity as embodied in the 
Uebermensch, in whom Dr. Reiner dis- 
covers many features strongly resembling 
those of Lombroso’s typical criminals, and 
his ideas of religion and woman. ‘Mein 
Heute widerlegt mein Gestern’’ (My to- 
day refutes my yesterday) is the expression 
pot of commendable pleasure in progres- 
sive development, but of morbid pride in 
the crassest inconsistencies, resulting in 
the presentation of the passing whimseys 
of an over-excited brain for profound reve- 
lations of truth. A still more systematic 
study of these peculiar conditions is of- 
fered to the public by Dr. Schacht. It is 
impossible here to discuss the details of 
his investigations, the nature of which is 
clearly indicated by the title of his work. 

In the forty-ninth annual report of the 
Boston Public Library we note that 683 
books were read by the Fiction Committee, 
and that while 28 unfavorably reported on 
were accepted by the Trustees, 76 favorably 
reported on were rejected. ‘This year, for 
the first time, children’s books have been 
read by the Committee.”’ ‘‘The most popu- 
lar publication of the Library for some 
time” is the ‘Finding List of Genealogies, 
and Local and Town Histories Containing 
Family Records.’ Though intended for the 
Library itself, there has been a demand for 
it from all parts of the country. Mr. 
Worthington Ford regrets “that in each 
State a certain number of copies of docu- 
ments should not be set aside for the great 
public libraries,” or given to the State Li- 
brary for such distribution. At least a 
monthly list of State documentary issues 
might be sent to libraries. 

The Imperial Botanic Garden of St. Pe- 
tersburg has begun the publication of a 
Bulletin edited by A. Fischer de Waldheim. 
It will be devoted to short articles, and 
will appear as often as is warranted by the 
accumulation of material. The initial num- 
ber contains articles on the ‘Exoasci of the 
Caucasus,’ and’on the ‘Mycological Flora of 
Russia,’ by A. Jaczewski, and on ‘Migratory 
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Lichens,’ by A. Elenkin. The papers are 
in Russian, but each one is followed by a 
brief résumé in French or in German. 

In announcing the Ideal, a fine-art quar- 
terly publication, Mr. George Newnes of 
London aims only at the wealthier class 
of art-lovers. The price of each of the four 
parts will be ten guineas, the year’s sub- 
scription for all the parts, thirty-eight. The 
return will be a large folio volume (20x15 
inches), printed on fine handmade paper, 
containing in each quarterly part at least 
eight full-page etchings, photogravures, 
mezzotints, or other superior form of re- 
production. Several color prints will be in- 
cluded in each number, both in the full- 
page and in the text illustrations. The 
selection of pictures will be made by Mr. 
A. G. Temple, Director of the Guildhall 
Art Gallery, London. The specimen con- 
tents page sent by the publisher shows 
that the choice will cover a wide range 
of ancient and modern art, while the ex- 
amples will be almost exclusively drawn 
from little-known masterpieces in private 
collections. Thus, we are promised sia 
Velasquezes and as many Fortunys, five 
Tademas, and four Turners. Evidently the 
prevailing taste is to be considered in the 
selection, and at this, since there is some- 
thing for all tastes, no austere subscriber 
should cavil. 

For the student of Biblical antiquities, 
peculiar interest attaches to the statement 
of Dr. Bliss, contained in a letter written 
to the Palestine Exploration Fund and pub- 
lished in part in the last issue of the Quar- 
terly Statement, that ‘‘the majority of the 
objects found in our excavations are now 
arranged in a small museum.”’ A large 
room in the Government School, just inside 
Herod’s gate at Jerusalem, has been set 
aside for this purpose. Last autumn Dr. 
Bliss numbered and catalogued the objects 
selected for exhibition. In one of the cases 
there are 101 examples of pre-Israelite pot- 
tery, and in another 184 specimens of Se- 
leucidan ware; besides which there are pot- 
tery figurines, gems, tablets, scarabs, and 
various objects of bronze, iron, bone, stone, 
and glass, as also a collection of coins. 
Small as this museum is, it is unique in 
that ‘it contains the only full collection 
from which the history of Palestinian pot- 
tery may be studied from pre-Israelite to 
Roman times.” The existence of this small 
museum will, doubtless, add to the effec- 
tiveness of the work of the American 
School at Jerusalem, which enters on its 
second year this autumn, with Professor 
Mitchell of Boston as director. It is an- 
nounced, also, that the University of Chi- 
cago will send a special field class to Pales- 
tine, under the direction of Prof. Shailer 
Matthews. 

Another interesting mosaic, described by 
Mr. Dickson, British Consul at Jerusalem, 
as ‘‘a work of art of high order,’ was 
found towards the end of last March in 
the grounds of a Jewish colony, northward 
of the city, near the Damascus gate. The 
proprietor of the ground, in building a 
cistern for his house, found this mosaic 
scarcely three feet under the surface. The 
design is heathen. Orpheus is represented, 
life-size, playing upon his harp. Beneath 
him are Pan and a centaur. This portion 
of the mosaic is surrounded by a frame 
of ornamentally entwined branches, en- 
closing various other figures. Beneath this 
are two women, around whom is an in- 
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scription in Greek letters—Theodosia and 
Georgia. This is the second mosaic which 
has been found in the last few years in 
this locality, besides those discovered on 
the other side of the Jordan, the most fa- 
mous of which was the map of Palestine 
from Madeba. 

The last number of the Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Pataestina-Vereins, the organ of 
the German Society for Palestinian explora- 
tion, contains a translation of a hitherto un- 
published manuscript, an account of the pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem of Duke Henry the 
Pious of Saxony, written by one of his com- 
panions, Steffan Baumgartner of Nuremberg, 
and now in the German National Museum 
at that place. Duke Henry set out on his jour- 
hey, as we learn from the Saxon archives, on 
the 31st of March, 1498, the proper day for 
the commencement of the enterprise having 
been astrologically determined. He left 
Venice for Jaffa on the 23d of June in the 
same year, reaching Jerusalem on the 
18th of August. There, in the night 
of the 22d-23d, he knighted  thirty- 
seven pilgrims in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. He reached Venice on his 
return journey on the 19th of October. The 
document contains little that is new about 
the conditions of the Holy Land, but is au 
interesting record of a princely pilgrimage 
of that day, and the conditions under which 
it was conducted. In the same number Dr. 
Littmann, who accompanied the American 
Crosby-Hyde-Macy-Stokes expedition to 
Syria, publishes a curious official list of the 
Bedawin tribes of the East Jordan country, 
prepared by a Turkish official for purposes 
of conscription and taxation some thirty-odd 
years ago. According to this singular docu- 
ment, the nearest approach to a census of 
that region which has yet been made, the 
Bedawin in the Belka and east and south 
of it, number 724,700 men capable of bearing 
arms, distributed among a large number of 
tribes, of which the greater part pay no 
tribute, others a tribute of sheep, while a 
few oniy are subject to conscription. 

The current number of the Mitteilungen 
der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft is devoted 
to the publication, in transcription only, of 
a new ‘‘Minzwan”’ inscription, discovered by 
Dr. Glaser at Berakis (Jatil), and translated 
and commentated by Dr. Otto Weber. It 
is an ex-voto, containing about 150 words in 
eighteen lines. In a note Dr. Weber says 
that there are, in Glaser’s possession, valu 
able inscriptions from Kataban, an Ara- 
bian kingdom which stood at some pe- 
riod—when, no one knows, unless it be Gla- 
ser—in close relation to the South Arabian 
“Minwan” kingdom, the two being often 
mentioned together at the beginning of those 
inscriptions. Weber's note is a wail of 
lamentation: ‘How long will it be that 
Glaser’s one hundred Katabanian inscrip- 
tions, not even exr-rolos, but long, well-pre- 
served texts from all periods of the Kata- 
banian kingdom, sleep in Glaser’s boxes and 
note-books? How much light they might 
spread over all questions as to which we 
must still grope in the dark!"’ The pres- 
ent publication is worthy of notice only as 
an addition to the scanty material available 
for the study of the early history and civil- 
ization of Arabia, which possess just now 
special interest for the student of Semitic 
antiquity. 

The new International Association of 
Academies of Sciences, established about a 
year ago at the suggestion of the Berlin 
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Royal Society, has initiated ways and means 
for the international exchange and inter 
change of manuscripts for study and re 
search. The Frankfurter-Zeitung reports 
that this has now been arranged as far as 
the University and other great Hbraries in 
various countries are concerned. Request 
for manuscripts are made through the lo 

society, which assumes the guarantee for 
their return in good condition. The only ex 
ceptions are especially valuabie document 


‘or those which, on account of their weight 


or condition, could not be sent away with 
out damage The various governments 
have been requested to assist the Interna 
tional Association in carrying out this 
scheme, which is a great improvement on 
former methods, when it was possible to s¢ 
cure a manuscript from a foreign library 
if at all, only through the tedious corre 
spondence of foreign offices 

Hans Ludvig Forssell, the Swedish states 
man and writer, died at San Bernardino 
Switzerland. August 2, 1901. He was born 
at Gefle, Sweden, January 14, 1843. After 
taking the doctor's degree in 1866, he was 
appointed docent in history at the Univer 
sity of Upsala, but a few years fater mov- 
ed to Stockholm and entered public life 
He was one of the leaders in the movement 
that led to the adoption of a common sys 
tem of coinage for Scandinavia: and he 
also introduced many administrative re 
forms at home. In 1875 he became a State 
Counsellor and later Minister of Finance 
Forssell made a number of valuable con- 
tributions to historical literature, the most 
important of which are contained in two 
volumes of ‘Studies and Criticisms.’ Dur 
ing the last twenty years of his life he was 
a member of the Swedish Academy, to 
which he was elected to succeed the his 
torian Fryxell. 

The note in No. 1885 of the Nation, upon 
solicitation by publishers, leads another 
correspondent to say that in 1897 a well- 
known New York firm asked ‘“‘the privilege 
ot submitting a confidential proposition with 
a view of having your [his] testimonial and 
endorsement’ of a newly completed liter- 
ary undertaking. When he declined to 
promise in advance commendation of books 
not examined, a second letter was receiy 
ed which renewed the suggestion, and said 
that when an attached request was signed 
and returned, ‘we will take pleasure in 
sending you full particulars respecting th« 
special discounts and liberal terms we pro 
pose offering you.’ An agent also calied 
with an appeal to personal vanity by of 
fering to publish the likenesses of those, or 
ot some of those, who would recommend 
the books, and actually exhibited the names 
of a number of well-known persons who 
as he said, had accepted the proposition 
Our correspondent flatly characterized the 
whole business to the firm itself as an at 
tempt at bribery, resolving itself into a 
question of bargaining, and, of course, re 
fused to consider the subject, repeating that 
he was not for sale. 


—When the editors of the Weimar edition 
of Goethe's works first made public their 
estimate that forty octavo volumes would 
be required to print all the letters ‘and 
diaries of the poet (not including the let 
ters to Goethe), together with the neces 
sary critical notes making up about one 
fifth of the pages, the announcement 
was received with some surprise, even by 
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those familiar with his remarkable episto- 
lary achievements. The latest volume pub- 
lished—the twenty-third in the series—in- 
dicates, however, that the original estimate 
was not excessive. These twenty-three vol- 
umes contain 6,609 letters, covering the 
period from May, 1764, to August, 1813. 
The first three volumes cover seven, four, 
and three years respectively. But with ad- 
vancing years the poet became more and 
more addicted to writing, so that the vol- 
umes following rarely dispose of more than 
two years each. The five years up to 
August, 1813, yield about 200 letters each, 
and as the following eighteen years and a 
half must comprise at least the same 
average number, Dr. Ludwig Geiger is justi- 
fied in concluding that at least 4,000 more 
letters await publication. The total num- 
ber will be about 10,000. Many of these 
have never before been printed. The 
twenty-third volume contained among its 
833 numbers 175 not previously published, 
while in the latest volume the respective 
numbers are 285 and 126. These 285 let- 
ters are addressed to no fewer than 77 dif- 
ferent persons. That this vast amount of 
epistolary material includes a great deal 
of rubbish is a fact which even the en- 
thusiasts who edit the Weimar edition feel 
half inclined to apologize for. While in his 
earlier letters Goethe was often impelled to 
reveal his feelings and to tell about the 
things which occupied and interested him, 
the later ones are less apt to be spon- 
taneous effusions than answers to other 
letters, usually dry, matter-of-fact, and 
without literary flavor. Geiger thinks that 
the absence of personal revelations in the 
later letters is due largely to the fact that 
the poet dictated them, and therefore had 
reason to fear that an indiscreet secretary 
might furnish cause for unwelcome gossip. 


—If there be such a species of erudition 
as ‘“‘Catholic science,’”’ its character and 
contents can nowhere be better learned 
than in the Proceedings of the Internation- 
al Congress of Catholic Savants, known 
officially as ‘‘Congrés Scientifique Interna- 
tional des Catholiques,” of which the fifth 
convention was held some months ago in 
Munich, the ‘‘Akten’’ being published in a 
solid volume of more than half a thousand 
pages by Herder of that city. Former con- 
ventions of this body were held in Paris 
(twice), in Brussels, and in Swiss Freiburg, 
but the proceedings of none equalled in 
value those of the Munich convention, 
chiefly on account of the preponderance of 
the Germans, whose Catholic savants have 
been more in touch with the scientific prob- 
lems of the times, and have at least at- 
tempted to hold their own in competition 
with the Protestant representatives of re- 
search. Of the 260 addresses and papers 
published in full or in extract in the Mu- 
nich deliberations, 183 are in the German 
language, while 41 are in French, 13 
in English, 10 in Italian, 9 in Spanish, and 
4 in Latin; the Congress having declared 
equal rights to the ‘six leading languages.” 
In a number of the addresses the spirit of 
progress and considerable independence 
are displayed, reminding the reader of the 
position taken two years ago by Professor 
Schell of Wiirzburg, but condemned by the 
Church authorities, namely, that true mod- 
ern scientific research is consistent with 
the teachings of the Catholic Church. In 
this way Professor Grisar of Innsbruck, 
who has recently begtin the publication of 





a work on a grand scale to undermine in 
majorem Pape gloriam the famous eight- 
volume classical account of Mediaeval 
Rome by Gregorovius, nevertheless, in his 
paper on the Principles of Historical Re- 
search, says some sharp things against the 
legend and miracle-believing methods pre- 
vailing among his coreligionists. Some of 
the papers on Biblical subjects, such as 
those of the Jesuit von Hummelauer on Deu- 
teronomy, and Professor Hoberg of Frei- 
burg i. B., on Negative and Positive Criti- 
cism, while combating Wellhausen on spe- 
cific literary points, in principle do not 
seem to differ materially from his meth- 
ods. In fact, the independent spirit that 
prevailed in the Munich meeting was in 
rather strange contrast to the declaration 
of submission to the Church adopted by the 
convention. A great variety of subjects 
was discussed in the eight sections of the 
congress, viz., History of Religion; Phil- 
osophy; Social Science and Jurisprudence; 
History; History of Civilization and Arts; 
Orientalia; Philology; Natural Sciences, 
including Mathematics and Geography. 


—Biblische und Babylonische Urge- 
schichte,’ by Prof. Heinrich Zimmern of Leip- 
zig, the last number of ‘‘Der Alte Orient,” 
published by the Vorderasiatische Gesell- 
schaft, is an admirable popular discussion, 
based to a considerable extent on_Gun- 
kel’s well-known work, ‘Schépfung und 
Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit,’ of the re- 
lation of the Hebrew myths of Creation, 


Paradise, the Forefathers, and the Flood to |, 


the Babylonian. Taking the Creation myth, 
Zimmern argues—from various poetical pas- 
sages in Job, Psalms, and Isaiah, alluding to 
a conflict between Yahaweh and Rahab, the 
leviathan or the dragon—that there existed 
among the Hebrews a folk-myth, identical 
in its main features with the Babylonian 
myth of Creation, in which Bel, having slain 
the dragon, Tiamat, makes out of her body 
earth and heaven, and, out of dust mingled 
with divine blood, men. The folk-myth 
which appears in these poetical passages 
was the foundation of the cosmogony formu- 
latedinour first chapter of Genesis and com- 
posed during the time of the Babylonian 
captivity. The myths of Paradise, the Fore- 
fathers, and the Flood ran a similar course. 
The similarity of these Hebrew myths to the 
Babylonian was not due, he argues, to iden- 
tity of origin, but to borrowing, as is prov- 
ed by the peculiar Babylonian coloring of the 
Hebrew myths. But this borrowing was not 
done by the Hebrews, but by their predeces- 
sors, the Canaanites, in that period of Baby- 
lonian intellectual domination of which we 
have evidence in the Tel el-Amarna vablets. 
As those tablets show, old Babyfonian myth- 
ological texts were used as school-books by 
the scribes, and finally Babylonian myths 
were adapted or adopted by the Canaanites, 
to be taken over in turn by the Hebrews on 
their conquest of the country. It is notice- 
able, however, that it is the late “Priest 
Code,”’ composed in or after the Babylonian 
captivity, which, in the story of Creation, 
the Flood, the Forefathers, etc., uses the old 
Babylonian myths thus freely, and at the 
same time transforms them into prosaic 
narratives of a semi-scientific character, 
imbued with monotheistic doctrine of the 
highest spirituality. But we have also, in 
the book of Genesis, besides this later 


priestly treatment of these old myths, an 
earlier handling of the same themes in the 





documents commonly known to critics as 
J and E. Here there is more of local Pal- 
estinian material and coloring, more poetry 
and folk-feeling, and on the other hand less 
spirituality and iess monotheism. Precise- 
ly why the later priestly treatment should 
have held more closely to the Babylonian 
original, Zimmern does not make clear. 


—The study of the Nile, with a view to 
the regulating and augmenting the water 
supply of Egypt, which has been the prin- 
cipal scientific work of the English since the 
occupation, is now directed to the investi- 
gation of the still unknown factors which 
combine to produce the annual rise of the 
river. The observing stations which have 
been for several years established on op- 
posite shores of the Victoria Nyanza, to reg- 
ister the daily rainfall and level of the lake, 
are to be supplemented by similar stations 
on the Blue and White Niles and on the 
Albert Nyanza, the most important of the 
sources of the main river. In the expecta- 
tion that a still greater increase of water 
will be needed than can be supplied by the 
reservoirs now being built, an accurate sur- 
vey of the cataract region south of Wady 
Halfa has been ordered to determine upon 
the site of a second reservoir. At the same 
time investigations are to be made to see 
whether this increase could not be better 
secured by regulating the outlets of the 
Equatorial and Abyssinian lakes, or by open- 
ing up the Bahr-el-Gebel, the great western 
branch of the river. In order to do this, 
two enormous blocks of sudd, one three 
miles, the other twenty-five miles, in length, 
must be removed. During the past year 
fourteen of these blocks, some a mile long 
and from 15 to 20 feet thick, have been haul- 
ed out by means of chains and wire hawsers 
attached to the gunboats. It has been found 
that the sudd is not, as has generally been 
supposed, a tangle of weed floating on the 
water and descending a few feet below the 
surface, but ‘‘a mass of decayed vegetation, 
papyrus roots, and earth, much resembling 
peat in its consistency, and compressed into 
such solidity by the force of the current 
that men could walk over it everywhere, 
and even elephants could, in places, cross 
it without danger.’’ When all these blocks 
shall have been removed, not only will the 
water supply of Egypt be increased, but the 
vast swamps of the eastern Sudan will be 
drained and become cultivable land. 


—A great African enterprise, the Uganda 
Railway, is nearly completed. By the end 
of October it is expected that the rails will 
reach the terminus on the Victoria Nyanza, 
583 miles from the ocean. The difficulties 
of construction have been exceptionally 
great. The first half is through an unheal- 
thy wilderness, without resources and 
sparsely populated. Supplies of every kind 
had to be brought from England and In- 
dia for the army of 20,000 workmen, and 
even water had to be carried through dry 
tracts from twenty to sixty miles in extent. 
The remainder of the road runs through a 
mountainous region, the highest altitude 
reached being 8,300 feet. Among minor diffi- 
culties were the tsetse fly, which prevented 
the use of transport animals, and in some 
parts “the laborers were constantly being 
frightened off the work by man-eating 
lions.” It is estimated that the total cost 
will be about twenty-six million dollars, and 
that in from five to ten years the road will 
be doing a good paying business, and “‘twen- 
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ty years hence will not be able to meet the 
demands upon it.’” The main end sought 
by the railway has been to establish rapid 
communication with Uganda and the country 
about the headwaters of the Nile in order 
to develop their great natural resources by 
providing a market for their products. A 
vast tract has also been opened up, with ex- 
cellent soil, and sufficient rainfall to pro- 
duce all kinds of crops, at an elevation 
above the sea-level fit for European habi- 
tation, but practically uninhabited. Consid- 
ering the facts that Indians built the road, 
and that the present passenger traffic upon 
the completed parts, besides the officials 
and troops, consists principally of Indian 
merchants and coolies, it seems probable 
that this region will eventually be colo- 
nized by them, making it an African Punjab. 


—The Mineral Resources of New South 
Wales,’ by Edward F. Pittman, an octavo 
volume of nearly 500 pages, has been pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey of the col- 
ony under the direction of the Minister for 
Mines. It describes the mode of occurrence 
of the principal types of ore deposits, with 
lists of the known localities of the differ- 
ent economic minerals. The first part is 
devoted to metals and metalliferous min- 
erals, the second to non-metalliferous sub- 
stances. There are also descriptions of 
several mineral springs and of the artesian 
water supply. The chapter on gold con- 
tains an interesting historical account of 
the discovery of that metal in Australia. 
That its being found there was known to 
the Portuguese and Spaniards more than 350 
years ago, is conjecturable from the fact 
that on the “Dauphin Chart,’ a map of 
Australia believed to have been repro- 
duced from earlier Portuguese charts about 
1530, the northwestern coast of the island 
is named “Costa d’Ouro.” The first defi- 
nite record of the discovery, howeve?, is a 
note made by James McBrien, a surveyor, 
in his field-book on February 15, 1823. A 
facsimile of the page containing this record 
is among the illustrations of this volume. 
It was not until 1851, when E. H. Hargraves 
called the attention of the Government to 
the existence of gold in the districts of 
Bathurst and Wellington, that the actual 
working of the gold-fields was begun. It 
is believed that few countries contain such 
a diversity of mineral wealth in proportion 
to area as New South Wales. The total 
value of all metals and minerals yielded 
prior to December 31, 1899, was £134,064,- 
712, while the value of the mineral produc- 
tion for 1899 was £6,157,557. 


TAYLOR’S CLASSICAL HERITAGE. 


The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages. 
By Henry Osborn Taylor. The Columbia 
University Press (Macmillan). 1901. Pp. 
xv, 400. 


Mr. Taylor’s little book is a contribution 
to a kind of history that is almost if not 
quite new. It deals with the views of life, 
the sentiments and tastes of the cultivated 
classes in the past. Of such matters our 
“histories’’ have little or nothing to say. 
Some hints of the scope and character of the 
intellectual life of educated mankind may 
be found in the histories of philosophy, lit- 
erature, and religion; but works of this 
class have special aims, and are not compre- 
hensive enough to satisfy the legitimate 
curiosity of their readers as to the range 
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of interests and the general outlook of the 
cultivated contemporaries of Solomon, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Erigena, or Petrarch. This cu- 
riosity has, no doubt, been partially gratified 
by writers like Lecky, Draper, Ozanam, An- 
drew D. White, although each of these con- 
fined himself ostensibly to some one phase 
of intellectual development. We need, there- 
fore, a new type of history which shall dis- 
play broadly and generously the attitude of 
mind of those, like Cicero, Gregory the 
Great, or Erasmus, whose sentiments we 
may safely assume were acceptable to large 
numbers of their contemporaries. 

It is to this field of investigation that Mr. 
Taylor has devoted himself for a number of 
years. The volume in hand is not, how- 
ever, nominally a continuationof the author's 
‘Ancient Ideals,’ although it forms a natural 
sequel to the earlier volumes, the sterling 
merits of which have been generally rec- 
ognized both in this country and in England. 
Mr. Taylor defines his present theme broad- 
ly; his purpose is to follow “the changes 
undergone by classic thought, letters, and 
art on their way to form a part of the in- 
tellectual development of the Middle Ages, 
and to show how pagan tastes and ideals 
gave place to the ideals of Christianity and 
to Christian sentiments.’’ The discussion 
centres in the period extending from the 
fourth to the seventh century, although at 
times it naturally reaches farther back and 
occasionally forward to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The west of Europe, the history of 
which “has a personal interest for us, mak- 
ing a part of our own past,”’ is the province 
of the book, although something is said 
of the Hellenic East, to which the author 
appears to have devoted a good deal of 
attention. 

The great law of historic continuity has 
now for some time been piously venerated 
by historians; it is nevertheless often set at 
naught in their writings. Indeed, the im- 
placable working of the law is somewhat 
humorously illustrated by the tenacity with 
which we still cling to the cataclysmic and 
par secousses conception of the past. It 
happens that Mr. Taylor has pitched upon a 
period in which the real continuity is even 
more ignored than usual. There appears to 
be little inclination among the readers of 
the Greek and Roman authors to attend to 
anything later than Tacitus and Lucian, 
so the pagan literature of the four centuries 
preceding the Barbarian conquest is prac- 
tically unknown. This leaves a great gap 
at precisely the point where the historical 
explanation of the medieval spirit is to be 
sought. The numerous works upon the 
Church and its literature have, until recent- 
ly at least, done little to supply the deficien- 
cy; only lately have Hatch, Harnack, and 
certain French scholars endeavored to do 
full justice to the influence of pagan thought 
upon Christianity, and have in this way 
furnished certain links in the chain of de- 
velopment. 

Nothing will perhaps strike the readers 
of Mr. Taylor’s book more forcibly than his 
description of the natural and gradual tran- 
sition from the world of Cicero to that of 
Gregory the Great, of the way in which 
the older possessors of antique culture in 
Italy and the provinces were transformed, 
and how through decade and century there 
went on “a ceaseless blending of the new, 
old, and the transitional.” All the influential 
and cultivated Christians had pagan educa- 
tions, and the pagans had, tong before the 





complete victory of Christianity, reached, in 
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Stoicism and Neo-Platonism, conceptions of 
life and man’s ideals which trench upon 
those of the Middle Ages. So, in spite of 
the fundamental differences between Chris- 
tian and pagan thought, they were less like 
two hostile armies arrayed against one an- 
other in mortal conflict than like two 
streams which, becoming more nearly paral- 
1él as the centuries went on, gradually mere 

ed into one another. Boethius stands at the 
confluence of the streams, and we seek in 
vain to decide whether he was a pagan or a 
Christian. The well-known decadence of the 
Graco-Roman world, especially 


during the 
two centuries immediately preceding the 
Conquest of the Empire by the Germans, 
exercised a most important influence upon 
the spirit of the Middle Ages, for it was 
the decadent forms of philosophy, rhetoric, 
poetry, and art that the Middle Ages in- 
herited. Antique culture was passed on in 
such compendia as the allegorical manual of 
Martianus Capella and the treatises of Bo- 
ethius, which were doubtless far better suit- 
ed to the taste and need of succeeding cen- 
turies than the earlier and better works. 
Besides these pagan contributions, 


“a great mass of pagan culture and phil- 
osophy passed over into the Middle Ages 
modified or transformed in the works of 
Christians of the transition centuries. In 
these Christian writings pagan and Christian 
thoughts sometimes are crudely mingled, as 
in the poems of Synesius. Again, the pagan 
and Christian elements are more closely 
united; instead of a mechanical mixture, as 
it were, there is a chemical compound, the 
ingredients of which are altered by their 
union. The writings of Pseudo-Dionysius 
are an example: although their inspiration 
was Christian, their constructive principles 
were drawn from Neo-Platonism.” 


In establishing conclusively the continuity 
of the culture of the lower Empire and that 
of the early Middle Ages, and in this way 
lessening the importance both of Christian- 
ity in its pristine form and of the coming of 
the Barbarians as explanations of the media#- 
val spirit, Mr. Taylor does not allow the 
world-wide contrast between the classical 
and mediwval to become blurred. The spirit 
and principles of Christianity, he writes, 
“differed so essentially from those of the 
classical antique that some of its elements 
of strength corresponded with what were 
defects according to the classical standards 
Self-control. measure, limit, proportion, 
clarity, and definiteness were principles of 
the antique; the Christian spirit broke 
through them all. Its profound spirituality, 
often turning to mysticism, had not the 
clarity of classic limitation. It did not ree 
ognize limit. Its reach was infinite, and 
therefore its expressions were often affected 
with indefiniteness. Classic self-control 
meant measure, nothing in excess. Christian 
self-control soon came to mean the exclusion 
of a part of life; it knew no measure; of 
what it condemned it could not have too 
little, of what it approved it could not have 
enough. The higher paganism sought to 
weigh and proportion the elements of mortal 
life according to their intrinsic values and 
their relations to the economy of human 
happiness. Christianity scarcely regarded 
these mortal balancings. It had its own 
universal principle of apportionment—the 
love of God which comprehended love for 
all men and for self in conformity with 
God’s love of his creatures.” 


Mr. Taylor first discusses those pagan 
elements in the later Roman culture which 
passed over to the Middle Ages without 
needing Christianizing. The ‘Story of 
Troy’ and the ‘Deeds of Alexander’ show 
the way in which the classical taste was 
sinking to the medi@val level, and the com- 
pendium of Martianus and the codifications 
and abridgments ‘of the Roman law ilius- 
trate the form in which science and juris- 
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prudence were to pass on. In his discus- 
sion of the transmission of the law, Mr. 
Taylor might have emphasized the clear 
lines with which the dominant institution 
of the Middle Ages, the Church, is delineat- 
ed in the Roman law, for there is no more 
conclusive proof of his general thesis than 
the last book of the Theodosian code, which 
might almost have been drafted by a jurist 
attached to the curia of Innocent III. Among 
those pagan elements which were Christian- 
ized and adapted to their own purposes by 
Christian writers were allegory, symbolism, 
and the mystery. The failure to distinguish 
between real mysteries, which exist by rea- 
son of the limitation of human knowledge, 
and artificial mysteries is plainly shown in 
the intellectual, religious, artistic, and lit- 
erary history of the whole medizval pe- 
riod. Mr. Taylor believes that this confu- 
sion must be regarded as wilful. “It was 
not the germinal mental chaos which ex- 
ists in savages and barbarians, who have 
not developed the faculty of perceiving 
clear distinctions; it was rather a confu- 
sion to which human beings abandoned 
themselves after periods of clear thinking 
among their ancestors, Roman, Greek, and 
Hebrew.” But the mystification was rather 
purposeful than wilful, and gratified a deep- 
seated craving to assimilate this indepen- 
dent and recalcitrant universe to human 
uses and ideals. And the writer recognizes 
that ‘‘allegorical interpretation represents 
that conservative religious progress which 
avoids a breach with the past and clings to 
the statements of ancient seers.”’ 

The chapter upon Monasticism—the ideal 
Christian life—and the character it illus- 
trated and engendered, is preceded by an 
admirable discussion of the changes in the 
ideals of knowledge, beauty, and love. Here, 
as elsewhere, the author remains a sincere- 
ly impartial historian. He simply aims to 
understand; he neither condemns nor ap- 
proves, and yet avoids a cold, unsympa- 
thetic attitude. He has sought his knowledge 
of the monastic spirit at the sources, in the 
utterances of Jerome, Benedict, Gregory the 
Great, and those who did most to assure 
its growth in the West; he shows how ir- 
resistibly the ascetic life appealed to those 
of the most diverse instincts and experi- 
ence, the mystic, the scholar, the lover of 
nature, the disappointed, and the merely 
indolent. 

About a third of Mr. Taylor’s volume is 
given to Christian prose and poetry, both 
Greek and Latin, and the transition to me- 
diw#val poetry. He traces the slow substitu- 
tion of accent and rhyme for quantity, and 
endeavors to correlate this change with 
the general tendencies and needs of the 
period. Christian emotion found the classic 
metres too confining for its purposes. Not 
only was the old verse, based upon quantity, 
no longer in accord with the spoken speech, 
it was too restrained and artificial, too mea- 
sured, to express the vague and mystic long- 
ings and frantic apprehensions of mediwval 
religion. “Such unmeasured feelings were 
not to be held within the controlled har- 
monies of the hexameter nor within the 
Sapphic, Alcaic, or Pindaric strophes.” ‘“‘The 
new quiver, the new shudder, the utter 
terror, and the utter love,” which appear 
in the mediwval rhymed accentual poetry, 
and the inappropriateness of classical metre 
to express such emotions, are all shown in 
lines like these: 


“Desidero te, millies, 
Mi Jesu; quando vepies? 





Me laetum quando facies, 


Ut vultu tuo saties? 


“Quo dolore 
Quo moerore 
Deprimuntur miseri, 
gui abyssis 
ro commissis 
Submergentur inferi.’’ 

While allusions to pagan tradition and 
mythology never cease in medizwval poetry, 
the antique spirit gives way completely. 

“Speaking more particularly, the antique 
sense of form and proportion, the antique 
observance of the mean and avoidance of 
extravagance and excess, the antique dis-~- 
like for the unlimited and monstrous, the 
antique feeling for literary unity, the ab- 
stention from irrelevancy, the frank love 
for all that is beautiful or charming, for 
the beauty of the body and for everything 
connected with the joy of mortal life, the 
antique reticence as to hopes or fears of 
what was beyond the grave, the antique 
self-control and self-reliance—these quali- 
ties cease in mediwval Latin poetry.” 


In the closing chapters upon architecture 
and painting the author hold» that, in them 
as in the poetry of the time, the antique 
spirit is superseded by the genius of the 
Middle Ages, although the classical sur- 
vives in mere references and allusions. 

The volume closes with an elaborate bib- 
liographical appendix, arranged to corre- 
spond with the chapters of the text, and an 
index. To sum up, Mr. Taylor’s work gives 
evidence of a rare form of scholarship. He 
has the general preparation of a scholar, 
the necessary acquaintance with the five 
most essential foreign languages and with 
the literatures which each represents. He 
has the adequate special preparation which 
he derived in this case from such very solid 
works as those of Ebert, Norden, Harnack, 
Zockler, Krumbacher, Choisy, but above all 
from the sources themselves, which he has 
read with a patience little common in our 
country, where the ipse dixit of the German 
érudit still too often satisfies our scholar- 
ly ambitions. Lastly, he exhibits a broad 
human insight which keeps him within 
speaking distance of the beings whose spirit 
and predilections he seeks to surprise. In- 
stead, however, of giving the public three 
stout tomes, as he was well prepared to do, 
he condenses the results of his studies in- 
to a handy little volume which many will 
read who know nothing of even Dill and 
Boissier. 


SOME PHYSICAL BOOKS. 


Contributions to Photographic Optics. By 
Otto Lummer. Translated and Augmented 
by Silvanus P. Thompson. Macmillan. 
1900. 8vo, pp. 135. 


Keperimental Physics. By Eugene Lommel. 
Translated by G. W. Myers. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 1900. 8vo, pp. 664. 

An Introduction to Modern Scientific Chemis- 
try. By Dr. Lassar-Cohn. Translated by 
M. M. Pattison Muir. D. Van Nostrand 
Co. 1901. 12mo, pp. 348. 

Practical Electro-Chemistry. By Bertram 
Blount. Macmillan Co. 1901. 8vo, pp. 
874. 

Dr. Silvanus P. Thompson is known as an 
excellent physical investigator, and the 
author of several particularly admirable 
expository works. In translating Professor 
Lummer’s articles on Photographic Optics 
he has used great freedom in improving 
upon the German author, quite rewriting 
many passages, and adding two chapters, to- 
gether with ap appendix and an interesting 





preface. In this preface, Dr. Thompson la- 
ments the badness of British text-books of 
optics, which he attributes to the fact that 
optical beoks will not sell in England un- 
less they are cram-books for university 
examinations set by non-optical examiners. 
English text-books ‘serve admirably to get 
up the subject for the tripos; but they are 
far too academic and too remote from the 
actual modern applications. In fact, the 
science of the best optical instrument- 
makers is far ahead of the science of the 
text-books.”’ It is certainly very unfor- 
tunate that the possibility of publishing 
a scientific treatise in England, and far 
more in America, should depend on whether 
or not it will be a means of making money 
for the publisher; but it would be hardly 
better if it depended on its serving to make 
money for an optician. Even in Germany, 
publication is not so facile as might be 
supposed. Dr. Moritz Cantor’s great ‘His- 
tory of Mathematics’ hung fire for years 
before Teubner would proceed with the sec- 
end volume; and other works which have 
notably advanced human thought have cost 
their authors the savings of their lifetime. 
Meantime, the master-key to the theory of 
lenses was given by a British mathema- 
tician, Rowan Hamilton, as long ago as 
1833; and it has remained substantially un- 
used, while German scientists have pursued 
the fearfully tortuous and labyriuthine anal- 
ysis which was more directly suggested by 
the exigencies of the instrument-makers, 

A photographer is not thoroughly accom- 
plished in his profession until he knows at 
least as much about lenses as is taught in 
this volume, and there is no other in any 
language in which the outline of the theory 
is made equally clear. It will prove a tough 
nut to crack for most readers; but there is 
no help for that until the mathematicians 
have furnished new developments. The two 
authors seem to be of opinion that photo- 
graphic lenses have now reached their high- 
est pitch of perfection—at least, until new 
kinds of glass are produced. But this may be 
doubted; for hitherto nothing has been aim- 
ed at except to bring all the waves of light 
from any one point of the object to focus on 
a given point of the plate, without inquir- 
ing whether they arrive at that point in the 
same phase of motion, so as to reinforce one 
another fourfold, or in opposite phases, so 
as to extinguish one another. A photographic 
lens may easily be too perfect, in an opti- 
cal sense, to produce an artistic effect for 
any eyes except those which see exception- 
ally well. We desire that a picture should 
present nature as it looks to us when we are 
in a sympathetic mood. If the lens is much 
more perfect than the human eye, the view 
reminds us of how things look when our 
nerves are strung for stern and disagreeable 
duties—only more so. But from this it must 
not be argued that the photographer can af- 
ford to neglect the seven kinds of aberra- 
tion which Lummer and Thompson expound 
after Seidel. On the contrary, the proper 
conclusion is, that, to the study of this book, 
the photographer should add that of physi- 
ological optics, in order to know what par- 
ticular kind of defects to value in his lens, 
and in what different degrees. 

Lommel’s ‘Experimental Physics’ is writ- 
ten in a lucid and agreeable style. The au- 
thor shows a decided faculty for making the 
subject clearly intelligible with surprising- 
ly little matbematics. The book is uot too 
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large for use in a high school. The Eng- 
lish edition has a really tasteful appearance, 
in striking contrast to most of our school- 
books, however handsome they may be; and 
this ought to recommend it to teachers and 
school boards. For when a boy has thor- 
oughly studied a book of natural philosophy, 
he ought to keep that volume within reach 
for the rest of his days. It is, therefore, 
particularly important to inquire what kind 
of a book this is. We will accordingly ex- 
amine a single section, occupying about a 
page—a section neither among the best nor 
among the worst in the book, but chosen as 
embodying several qualities that are very 
characteristic of the whole. It relates to 
the heat of chemical combination. The au- 
thor begins by treating the heat of crystal- 
lization, and here we remark that the trans- 
lator says that the color of a certain salt 
is “bright grey.’’ The setting of plaster or 
Paris is considered. It is a well-chosen il- 
lustration, for it is a process that every 
boy wants to understand. Unfortunately, 
the explanation is pretty thoroughly wrong. 
The statement made is that plaster is cal- 
cium sulphate, or gypsum, which has lost 
its water of crystallization. The truth is, 
that the essential constituent of plaster 
is a salt which contains one-fourth as much 
water as gypsum. That is the reason why the 
burning of gypsum is such a delicate oper- 
ation, for if it is heated only a little too 
much, it loses all its water, and becomes 
substantially anhydrite, an insoluble salt 
which absorbs water only very slowly, and 
will not make a cast in any length of time 
because it won’t hold together. The true 
plaster, on the other hand, dissolves in the 
water, and then pretty soon combines with 
the water in which it is dissolved to form 
insoluble crystals of microscopic size. In do- 
ing this it contracts slightly and evolves 
heat; but, owing to the crystals lying ‘‘every 
which way,”’ they are not packed accurately 
together, and microscopic interstices are 
left, so that the whole mass has a tendency 
to swell enough to fill out every fine line of 
the mould. Thus, notwithstanding the pores, 
the crystals are pressed against one an- 
other so closely at certain points as to 
come within the range of powerful cohesive 
attraction, which gives the cast a certain 
degree of strength. 


The author next considers the slaking of 
lime, of which we have the following ac- 
count: “‘Burnt calcium (calcium oxide, CaO), 
generated by heating native calcium (calci- 
um carbonate, CaCO,) in a calcium oven, 
thus driving off the water, combined with 
water to produce calcium hydroxide 
(CaH,0,), or slaked calcium, which is a solid.” 
A lime-kiln may properly enough be called 
a furnace, in English, but hardly an oven; 
nor is lime called ‘“‘calcium,”’ or lime-stone 
“native calcium.’ A little below there is 
a small table of heats of combustion of ten 
substances commonly burned for fuel or 
light. It would have been appropriate to 
include some food-stuffs. Of these ten val- 
ues, six are grossly in error, five having the 
decimal point put one place too far to the 
left, and in the sixth, alcohol, 91.90 being 
printed, instead of 71.90. 


The translator has studied in Germany, 
and he evidently thinks himself qualified 
to improve upon the English language. This 
sometimes. has disastrous-effects; as where 
the rhombic system: of crystallization 


.(which we identify by his giving the syno- 








nym ‘quadratic,’ and also by his not other- 
wise enumerating this system), being call- 
ed by the translator ‘‘rhomboidal,” is con- 
founded with the rhombohedral system; and 
the pupil is told that it is a hemihedral 
variation of the hexagonal system, which, 
by the way, is not true even of the rhom- 
bohedral crystals. Water cooled below 32 
degrees F., but still liquid, is said by the 
translator to be “undercooled.” Other 
writers call it ‘‘overcooled.’””’ A hydrometer 
the readings of which are inversely pro- 
portional to the density is christened a 
“volumometer.”” Truly, with three such 
lovely words as ‘“volumenometer” and 
“‘volumeter,” already in the dictionary, and 
now the new-born ‘“volumometer’’—all 
meaning entirely different things—the Eng- 
lish language ought to be supremely happy. 
The volume is crowded with contributions 
to the dictionary. 

We know very well that Mr. Pattison 
Muir is a translator acquainted with the 
English language and with the science of 
chemistry—is, indeed, thoroughly skilled in 
both. Under these circumstances, we can- 
not understand his choice of Lassar-Cohn's 
book, or how he could call it an “introduc- 
tion to modern scientific chemistry,’’ when 
there is not a word in it about the dominant 
kind of chemistry of to-day. The name of 
Ostwald does not occur from cover to cover. 
The doctrine of valency is much insisted 
upon; but we hope that that is not regarded 
as particularly modern or as particularly 
scientific. There are two pages about the 
“unsymmetric carbon atom," which dates 
from 1869, as does Mendeleef's table of ele- 
ments, from which the Helium-Neon-Argon- 
Crypton-Xenon series is omitted. We notice, 
by the way, that in two of the three 
places where xenon is mentioned it is 
called ‘‘xeon.’”’ Selenium, too, is called 
“selenion,’’ throughout. Yet helium is 
net called “‘helion."” On page 215, the fol- 
lowing dictum is printed in authorita- 
tive italics: “It is impossible to think of 
life without the presence of nitrogenous 
substances.’” That is not a proposition in 
chemistry; and to slip it into a chemistry 
for children, where nobody would suspect 
such proselytizing, may accord with North 
German notions; but, in this country, some 
people will not deem it dealing honestly 
with parents. Since Mr. Pattison Muir has 
failed to see the impropriety of it, the pub- 
lishers would do well to cut it out of the 
plate. It is a doctrine of metaphysics, and 
uncommonly metaphysical metaphysics. 
There are other eccentricities. Thus, the 
translator adds a note of his own to say 
that ‘‘in our preposterous English system of 
weights and measures, there is no simple 
relation between the units of weight and 
volume.”’ The British unit of weight is the 
imperial pound; the unit of volume is the 
imperial gallon. The imperial gallon is de- 
fined as the volume of ten pounds of water 
under standard conditions. No relation could 
be simpler. This system was the result of 
the most careful and deliberate considera- 
tion on the part of the most competent 
metrologists that British science has ever 
produced. It is a little bit pre—something— 
let us say premature—for Mr. Pattison 
Muir to call it “preposterous” in that par- 
ticular feature. 

Mr. Bertram Blount discusses the economic 
aspects of every branch of electro-chemis- 
try. In eight sections he considers (1) gen- 
eral principles, (2) the electrolytic mining 
and refining of metals from aqueous solu- 
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tion, (3) the electrolysis of igneous liquids, 


(4) the electric furnace, (5) electro-depoat- 
tion, (6) the alkali and chlorine processes, 
(7) the electrolysis of organic compounds, 


and (8) power. There are some electrical 
processes the details of which are kept se- 
cret. Others have never been put into prac 
tical operation under economic conditions 
In such cases, there is, naturally, not very 
much to be said; but what there is to be said 
is here said, and said well. Under the sixth 
and seventh sections there are chemical re- 
actions that some students will think Mr 
Blount has not got to the bottom of. But 
where the questions relate simply to the 
economics of electricity, the discussion is 
masterly. The bitter-beeriness that per 
vades the British arts is occasionally illus 
trated in these pages. Thus, we read of an 
American silver-refining company that has 
to remelt its silver with a little copper be 
fore sending it to England, because the 
English dealers cannot aamit on any evi- 
dence that silver can be more that 998 fine. 
In the last chapter, the following question 
is put as if it were a poser: Into one of two 
vessels, both filled with a solution of sul- 
phate of potassa and connected with a si- 
phon, is placed a bar of carbon, and into 
the other a bar of zinc, these bars having 
been connected with the terminals of a gal- 
vanometer. There is a momentary current 
which promptly ceases Now into which 
vessel shall we pour a little sulphuric acid 
in order to make a steady current, and why? 
The great name of Ostwald is invoked for a 
principle on which to decide this question 

a Titan imported to crack a hazelnut, as 
any American amateur electrician would find 
it. 


FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 


Etudern sur P Histoire Economique di he 
France (1760-1789) Par Camille Bloch 
Archiviste du Département du _ Loiret 
Préface de M. Emile Levasseur, Membre 
de l'Institut. Paris: Picard 1900. Pp 
ix, 269. 


Here is a little collection of papers to 
which it is worth while to call attention, 
because it illustrates one of the most hope 
ful tendencies in recent French historical 
writing. For some time past it has been 
realized that the history of the French 
Revolution had been written too exclusively 
from the point of view of Paris; conse- 
quently, attention has been more and more 
directed to the provincial archives. Hith- 
erto, indeed, the object of the investigator 
has usually been to trace the progress of the 
Revolution itself in the several localities. 
But our judgment concerning the several 
stages in that tremendous eplsode is neces- 
sarily colored by our beliefs as to the evils 
which occasioned or preceded it. We may 
remember, for instance, how Mr. John Mor 
ley rebukes Burke’s sentimentalism by a 
reference to the “mainmortables in the 
gorges of the Jura.”” And hence it is com- 
ing to be felt that an exact understanding 
of the prevailing social conditions in the 
half century before the outbreak is a good 
deal more instructive than the details of 
this or that atrocity after the outbreak had 
once taken place. The schism in the nation 
is still so far from being healed, and his 
torical work has unfortunately been so wel! 
organized in two rival camps, that we may 
expect the inquirers for some time to bring 
forth from the masse of material at their 
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disposal mainly what suits partisan pre- 
possessions. However, with the increase 
in the number of students, and the appli- 
cation of a sounder historical method— 
created, perhaps, first in the Ecole des 
Chartes, in the investigation of the less 
contentious mediwval field, and then ap- 
plied to later centuries—we may hope for 
a growing objectivity and a more general 
approximation of results. It does not seem 
improbable that within a generation all 
intelligent students of the subject will 
agree as to the facts of pre-revolutionary 
France: there will doubtless always be 
room for difference of opinion as to the 
moral judgment to be passed upon them. 

M. Camille Bloch, a graduate of the Ecole 
des Chartes, is now the archivist of the De- 
partment of the Loiret, which has Orléans 
for its chief town, and he has taken advan- 
tage of the opportunities of his position to 
look into some of the official documents of 
the last decade of the ancien régime 
in that region. He is careful, and 
seeks to be fair, and the result is a col- 
lection of papers of considerable value. In 
the first of these he sets before us, with 
the help of the correspondence of the in- 
tendant of Orléans, the difficulties which 
that official experienced in carrying out the 
edicts of 1763-4, introducing free trade in 
grain. He shows that a series of bad har- 
vests aroused all the old popular hostility 
against ‘“‘forestallers’’ and “regrators,” and 
that the intendant himself, ardent believer 
in the doctrines of ‘‘the economists” as he 
supposed himself, was carried off his feet 
and urged the Government to reimpose the 
old market restrictions. He shows how the 
Government courageously stuck by its prin- 
ciples—and it must be remembered that this 
was a dozen years before Turgot’s ministry 
—-and refused to yield to popular clamor 
until the Parlement threw the weight of 
its authority on the side of the populace. 
But he also points out that the Government 
was not consistent encugh to leave’ the 
grain trade altogether alone; that it still 
thought it must take measures for the pro- 
visioning of Paris; that the agents of the 
“Compagnie Malisset,’”’ with which it had 
quite innocently made a contract for this 
purpose, did somewhat abuse their semi- 
official position, and that, though the “Pacte 
du Famine” is a pure myth, the populace 
had some reason for grumbling. 

The next paper is a statistical survey of 
the distribution of landed property in cer- 
tain parishes around Orléans, based upon 
the assessment rolls for the ‘“‘vingtiéme”’ 
in 1787. According to the figures here pre- 
sented, the amount of land owned by the 
peasants varied enormously—from 18 to 78 
per cent., the highest figure being reached 
in what was by far the largest parish. But, 
in spite of M. Bloch’s elaborate tabulations 
—pgomewhat too elaborate, indeed—the fig- 
ures can tell us but little without some 
further account than is here given of the 
rural situation. It is an obvious suggestion 
that the wide differences in amount of land 
owned by the peasants has something to do 
with the prevalence of métayage in part of 
the district. If so, one would like to know 
whether the métayers were much worse off 
than peasant owners, and whether their 
tenure was practically less stable. 


Everybody who has read De Tocqueville 
knows his chapter on ‘The Great Adminis- 
trative Revolution,” the work of the re- 
forming monarchy, “which preceded the 





political revolution.” In his third paper, 
M. Bloch studies the process of formation, 
in the généralité of Orléans, of the “‘muni- 
cipal assemblies’’ prescribed for every parish 
by the edicts of 1787. He is rather inclined 
to magnify the differences between these 
councils and those created in 1789; but he 
candidly observes that the latter grew out 
of the former, and his own account seems to 
indicate that, in their actual constitution, 
there was little difference between them. 
One of the interesting points brought out 
by M. Bloch is the resemblance in the mat- 
ter of property qualification. He calls our 
attention to the fact that reformers like 
Condorcet—in this, as he notices, only carry- 
ing out the doctrines of Turgot—actually 
proposed the exclusion from the suffrage of 
all but the owners of landed property. Con- 
dorcet’s proposition, laid down in 1787, that 
only the proprietors of a land ought to be 
regarded as its citizens, is an exact French 
version of the Scotch Lord Braxfield’s senti- 
ments, familiar to the admirers of ‘Virgini- 
bus Puerisque.’ What Stevenson calls senti- 
ments ‘“‘cynically anti-popular’’ in the Scot- 
land of 1798 were the height of physiocrat 
enlightenment. But the explanation is to 
be found in the incidental remark of Con- 
dorcet, that ‘‘the proprietors of land are very 
numerous in France.’’ Like most abstract 
political propositions, the bearing of this 
principle, common to Turgot and “Weir of 
Hermiston,” lies in its application. 

The cahiers sent up to the States-Gen- 
eral of 1789 from the Bailliage d’Orléans 
form the subject of the next paper. The 
agricultural grievances are familiar enough; 
we should like to know who wrote them 
down, considering that, as the previous pa- 
per has told us, there were many parishes 
in which no one could write but the curé. 
More novel is the account of the demand 
by the smaller “tradesmen” of Orléans for 
the complete restitution of the métier (or 
gild) system. There seems no evidence of 
the existence of an oppressed journeyman 
class in 1789; the proposal] that the métiers 
should be altogether abolished proceeded 
entirely, it would seem, from the “haute 
bourgeoisie.” 

The sixth and last paper—we may pass 
over the fifth, which is of slighter interest— 
is of a different character. It deals, not 
with local conditions, but with the wide sub- 
ject of the commercial treaty with England 
in 1786, and it is based on the unpublished 
letters of the English Ambassador (Sir Wil- 
liam Eden) now in the English Foreign Of- 
fice. M. Bloch makes it clear that the treaty 
excited almost as much discontent in Eng- 
land as in France; nevertheless, he comes 
to the conclusion that the French complaints 
had more justification. He thinks that Eng- 
land gained more than France by the bar- 
gain, and that Lord Sheffield was right when 
he declared that “the French for once were 
taken in.’’ This is a conclusion which evi- 
dently troubles M. Levasseur, the distin- 
guished economist, who furnishes a preface 
to M. Bloch’s work, and who probably wants 
to think as well as he can of the partial 
application of free-trade principles; and, 
indeed, M. Bloch certainly does not go into 
the matter with sufficient detail to make out 
his case. But the negotiations and their 
outcome are not without their significance, 
whether that point can be decided or no. 
The difficulty is not so much to make a fair 
bargain as to-persuade the two nations that 
it is so; and as nations get thoroughly de- 





mocratized without ceasing to be protection- 
ist, the prospects for believers in reciprocity 
treaties are likely to become less rather 
than more cheerful as time goes on. 








The Churches of Rouen. By the Rev. Thomas 
Perkins, M.A.—The City of Chartres: Its 
Cathedral and Churches. By H. J. L. J. 
Massé, M.A. (Bell’s Handbooks to Conti- 
nental Churches.) London: George Bell 
& Sons; New York: The Macmillan Co. 


We have on divers occasions discussed 
separately the greater number of the score 
of volumes in the English series. A high 
general average of merit was found to exist 
in them, while the difference between the 
volumes with regard to the thoroughness of 
treatment, and with regard especially to the 
keenness of the author’s eye for artistic 
distinctions, was found to be considerable. 
The French series has begun with Chartres 
and Rouen; but the attempt to include all 
the important architectural fine art of the 
city loads the book in each case very heav- 
ily. In Chartres this may not be felt so 
much; the parish churches there are of 
minor importance, however interesting to 
the student who takes time and gives con- 
tinuous thought to his work, and the other 
buildings of the town have among them 
that character which is of infinite interest 
to the seeker for the picturesque and the 
antique, but is of less importance when they 
are considered as objects of historical re- 
search. The Cathedral may, therefore, be 
allowed to occupy the whole of Mr. Massé’s 
volume, excepting a preliminary chapter 
of six pages and a final one of eight pages; 
and so much space as is left may be thought 
to suffice for the Cathedral itself when 
treated in the popular way inevitable to 
such a series. But in the case of Rouen the 
two unique churches of S. Ouen and S. Ma- 
clou dispute with the Cathedral the timeand 
the affectionate regard of every visitor to 
the Norman capital; and accordingly these 
two churches taken together occupy almost 
exactly as much space in the volume as the 
Cathedral itself. There remain still a num- 
ber of minor churches, nine of which are 
treated in a single appendix of three pages; 
and nothing is said of the other buildings 
of the town, important as they are. In fact, 
Rouen, though despoiled of the greater num- 
ber of its ancient private houses, is still so 
rich in monuments of every epoch from the 
beginnning of the twelfth to the end of the 
eighteenth century, that two volumes of 
the size of this would not do it as much jus- 
tice as the single volume does for Chartres. 
It seems a pity that this obvious considera- 
tion has not been allowed to influence the 
arrangement of this series. 

It is a pleasure to see how heartily Mr. 
Perkins enjoys the buildings which he stud- 
ies. He is worried by the assertions of 
Ruskin and other theorists about the rea- 
sons for the difference between late Gothic 
and early Gothic architecture, and he is 
troubled because he likes S. Maclou much 
better than his masters would allow him to 
do. In like manner, he feels deeply the 
astonishing constructional merit of S. Ouen 
and also its cold formality of design. In 
fact, if this writer had not been swayed by 
Fergusson and Ruskin as he seems to have 
been, he would prove an excellent archi- 
tectural critic for one who is not wholly 
absorbed in the study of that art. The il- 
lustrations are, as we found them in the 
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English series, extremely well chosen. There 
are comparative plans of the Cathedral and 
of S. Ouen; there are about thirty-five half- 
tones and a few line cuts of some value; 
but this is not to say much because pic- 
tures of the buildings of Rouen are so 
abundant. What is worthy of note is the 
very careful selection of the subjects; it 
would be hard to choose better. 

As for Chartres, advantage is taken of 
the more ample space afforded to make a 
somewhat minute study of the famous 
sculptures of the porches. The great north 
porch and the equally important south porch 
have been analyzed so far as that many of 
the portrait statues are identified, and all 
or nearly all of the symbolic sculptures are 
explained though briefly. The as yet in- 
complete restoration of the church is also 
inquired into and treated with what seems 
perfect equity. In like manner, though there 
is not much artistic discussion, what little 
is said about this famous cathedral—un- 
equalled, perhaps, in its effect upon minds 
the most sensitive to appeals of archi- 
tectural fine art—is well said. The photo- 
graphs are taken from very well chosen 
points of view, and there are some which 
even the experienced and well-supplied col- 
lector of such memoranda will be glad to 
see. On the other hand, the line cuts of 
details are singularly awkward and cold 
in drawing. Most of them have been chosen 
from the publication of the Archzological 
Society of the Department of Eure-et-Loir, 
a society which has not covered itself with 
glory, in this instance at least. Two line 
cuts of different origin are from drawings 
by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, and these have 
the evidence of that minute care in detail 
which marks so much of the work of English 
students travelling and studying on the 
Continent. One finds himself vexed by the 
doubt excited in the mind of him who 
studies the drawing of the southwest tower 
facing page 3, namely, whether the im- 
bricated pattern on the sloping walls of 
the spire and the sharp-edged notch pat- 
tern on the ribs were put in here as speci- 
mens of what covered all those surfaces 
from top to bottom. Photographs of the 
tower taken at epochs very wide apart show 
these patterns covering the whole sur- 
face, and memory confirms the report of the 
photographs; and if the draughtsman was 
justified in putting in this detail to no great- 
er extent than he needed it for his own 
purposes, it does not follow that the repro- 
duction of it here without a word of ex- 
planation is excusable. 





Japanese Plays and Play-Fellows. By Osman 
Edwards. New York: John Lane. 


Mr. Edwards resided in Japan just long 
enough. For the writing of a charming 
book like this, the measure of time was 
ideal. It was not over six months nor less 
than six weeks—sufficient to enjoy with 
rapture and without one pang. As nicely 
calculated as the poise of Mahomet’s coffin 
was Mr. Edwards's habitat between the alien 
living in ‘“‘unassimilative exile,”’ who has a 
malediction ready for every one of your 
benisons, and the work-a-day world of na- 
tive traders, wage-earners, and farmers. He 
escaped from the dull reality of life as seen 
by the Briton in the ports and the Jap- 
anese in the shop and dusty roads, and for 
the nonce lived in a world of song, music, 
and fancy. His comrades were actors, sing- 
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ers, pleasure-seekers at the springs, and 
the various characters who live to amuse, 
for a consideration, their money-getting 
fellow-mortals. Sensitive especially to the 
manifold influences of art, fairly well pre- 
pared by seme knowledge of the language, 
withal helped by good guides, the author 
saw and felt much which the tourist misses 
wholly. He has certainly presented us with 
a charming book, unique in value. For al- 
though not a little has been written upon 
the theatre, esthetics and sociology of the 
Japanese, no one work gives us such a gen- 
eral insight, with solid and accurate infor- 
mation, into their world of appreciation and 
amusement. Here not only do we see them 
seeking enjoyment in nature and art, but we 
are let into the secrets of the harmony be- 
tween the islander and his environment. 
Other features, glaringly lucking in so many 
modern books on Japan, depth and perspec- 
tive, are here supplied. We are made to feel 
that there are well-nourished roots as well 
as flower and fruit. 

Heeding not the Jeremiads of resident 
aliens or the bitter cry of outcast profes- 
sors, this esthetic Londoner passed at once 
from the seaports and foreign communities 
into the atmosphere of the theatre. Here, 
indeed, the heirs of all the ages of Dai Nip- 
pon do themselves take refuge from the 
matter-of-fact routine of their modern life, 
and the strenuousness of politics and mod- 
ern machinery generally. Outside may be 
engine and steamer, but, within, the Mid- 
dle Ages still reign, for feudal and spectac- 
ular Japan lives on the boards and in the 
old costumes. The new and reforming soshi 
actors may attempt the modernization of 
the stage by grafting bud and twig from 
Paris and London on the traditional stock, 
but their success is not conspicuous. The 
century-old stories of feudalism and of 
the heroic and divine age still thrill mighty 
audiences. In spite of what even conserva- 
tive reform led by Danjuro may bring in, or 
modern mechanical facilities furnish, facial 
expressions and contortions are still be- 
loved of the native spectator, and these 
more than anything else stir him beyond 
himself to cry out “Hi-ya, hi-ya.’’ 

In recent years there has been a revival 
of the classical opera or religious play 
called No, there being in Tokio no fewer 
than six troupes with a repertory of from 
two to three hundred plays. Cultured con- 
servatives still furnish admirers who appre- 
ciate the rhythmic posture of the charac- 
ters, the dancing, the music, and the allu- 
sions to phases of life gone a thousand years 
ago. The No can never be popular; but with 
Japanese nobles and educated audiences, fit 
though few, they will probably persist for 
centuries to come. ‘“‘Being compressed with- 
in severe limits, they present in ex- 
quisite epitome the literature, the history, 
the musical and choregraphic art of mediz- 
val Japan.” In his chapter on Popular Plays 
the author also analyzes the ideals and 
work of the new school of dramatic art 
(soshi), showing reasons for their lack of 
success in Japan. The new plays are more 
apt to be a series of tableaux than true ex- 
pressions of Japanese life, for the people 
“value Western imports of a material kind, 
but prefer their own moral and social ideals 
to those of foreigners. Railways and iron- 
clads may be readily adopted, but not the 
New Testament or the New Woman.” So 
long as native audiences demand a whole 
day's entertainment, and the orchestra is 
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| never silent, requiring falsetto tones in the 


actor, and men monopolize the stage, and a 
playwright must satisfy manager, actor, and 
musician, who all wish to interpolate for 
the amusement of the uncritical multitude. 
it is hard to see how reform of the old 
popular drama can be accomplished 

At the antipodes of that book-maker who. 


before starting for Japan, vowed not to refer 
to the musume, or the geisha, our author 
scarcely loses sight of her; while in the 
chapters entitled Geisha and Cherry Bloe- 
som, Playing with Fire, and The Scarlet 
Lady, he walks hand in hand with her and 
her less honorable sisters all the way 
through. In Vulgar Songs, he shows how 
the people dream and sing and write poetry 
very copiously to gods earthly as well as 
heavenly, and to trees and flowers. With 
true British insularity our author uses, all 


the way through, the abominable vulgarism 
“rickshaw,” while all his black sheep, both 
rams, ewes, and lambs, are Americans. Ney- 
ertheless, his rhetoric is lush, reminding us 
on every page of the Japanese citizen, for- 
merly of America, Lafcadio Hearn, to whom 
he dedicates the book with admiring grati- 
tude. There are sixteen beautifully colored 
reproductions of native pictures, and an in- 
dex of plays, persons, and places. Though 
light be his themes and highly improper 
some of his subjects, Mr. Edwards's book 
is a valuable addition to the library 





The Spanish People.—Treason and Plot By 
Martin A. S. Hume. D. Appleton & Co. 


To Mr. Martin Hume the composition of a 
work on Spain, or the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, has become a mere incident in 
the year’s work. Knowing the facility with 
which he writes, we are not surprised to re- 
ceive two new books that bear his name: 
‘The Spanish People’ and ‘Treason and 
Plot.” The first of these is the opening 
volume in the “Great Peoples” series, edited 
by Prof. York Powell. The “Heroes,” the 
“Leaders,” and the “Nations” all having had 
their turn, an opportunity has at last come 
to the “Peoples.” What the aim of the 
present scheme is may be gathered from a 
statement by the editor: “It is, in fact, 
not so much a set of political or military 
or even social histories as a sequence of 
readable studies on the tendencies and po- 
tencies of the chief peoples of the world, 
that this series will strive to present.” 
Each contributor will be an expert, who, 
it is implied, has also the gift of writing 
agreeably. With such an aim in view Prof. 
York Powell must have been glad to secure 
‘The Spanish People.” Mr. Hume expressee 
the hope that ‘‘this story of the progressive 
evolution of a sympathetic and epoch-mak- 
ing people may commend itself to the stu- 
dent as well as to the general reader.” In 
other words, he has made his book weighty 
as well as popular. There are a good many 
footnotes, and Mr. Hume does not shrink 
from calling the provinces of Roman Spain 
by their Latin names. The best feature of 
his treatment is simplicity. He sets out to 
trace the rise and progress of broad ten- 
dencies. Copious details are furnished, but 
the original purpose of restricting the topics 
to the most important is not forgotten. One 
motive which lends unity to the book is the 
stress laid upon local allegiance. Mr. Hume 
attaches great weight to the regional char- 
acter of Spanish institutions, and his nar- 
rative is in large part a development of the 
idea that the centrifugal tendency explains 
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the paradoxes of Spanish history. The 
strength of local sentiment “has aided the 
geographical causes in preventing the com- 
plete fusion of the peoples, and has re- 
tarded the organization of the nation on the 
usual modern lines of unity of race and 
soil; because the separate regional units 
have retained traditions of their primitive 
institutions, and have resisted political ab- 
sorption, as strongly as their circumstances 
have run counter to ethnological amalgama- 
tion.” Mr. Hume is more hopeful for the 
future of Spain than nine observers out of 
ten would be. He thinks she has ‘‘cast off 
her winding-sheet and has entered again in- 
to the land of living nations.” ‘The loss 
of the colonies in the last war with America 
must not be accepted as a sign of fresh de- 
. cadence in the nation, but as the natural 
result of the political and administrative 
dishonesty which itself is the last dying 
remnant of the bad old times. The danger 
which still threatens Spain is the ineradi- 
cable tendency of certain regions to assert 
autonomy.” 

‘Treason and Plot’ is as special in its 
scope as ‘The Spanish People’ is general. It 
seems to have sprung out of Mr. Hume’s 
recent work on the Spanish calendars for 
the reign of Elizabeth, and is limited to 
the last decade of the Queen’s life. The 
author has already described in his ‘Year 
after the Armada’ the attempt of an Eng- 
lish freebooting expedition to place a pre- 
tender on the throne of Portugal. The ac- 
tion is now shifted to England, where 
Spanish agents continued to hatch conspir- 
acies against the Protestant form of gov- 
ernment until, and even after, the accession 
of James I. The plots which Mr. Hume ex- 
amines, though of the same origin, were 
organized in different parts of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireiand by a wide variety of per- 
sons. The national victory of England over 
the Spaniards had deeply impressed the 
Catholics and caused a breach among them. 
During the carly part of the reign they 
had all been willing to attack the heretical 
queen, but after the Armada many of them 
came over to her side. “It was this new 
patriotism that divided the Catholic forces 
in England, and the knowledge, then gen- 
eral, of Spain's selfish objects that divided 
them abroad; and, as a consequence of the 
changed position, the struggles to impose 
Catholic supremacy upon England that fol- 
lowed the catastrophe of the Armada dif- 
fered entirely from those that preceded it.” 
We shall not attempt to distinguish be- 
tween the numerous plots which Mr. Hume 
has ferreted out, or even to state the lead- 
ing facts in that most interesting of them, 
the Lopez conspiracy. The causes of fail- 
ure are more suggestive than the details of 
intrigue, while the conduct of certain in- 
dividuals is more singular than either. 

Elizabeth herself plays a slight part in 
this volume, but such is not the case with 
her successor. Polwhele and _  Collens, 
Yorke and Williams, Father John Cecil and 
Father Henry Walpole are among the for- 
gotten names of history. On the contrary, 
James VI. was a king, and his plots for 
the succession belong to a different class 
frrom the by-play of private cabal. Mr. 
Hume drives another large spike into 
James's coffin by tracing his mancuvres 


with the Papists in 1599 and 1600. Thanks 
to Tyrone, the chances of Protestantism 
were fast being clouded, and Spain had good 
hopes of making England Catholic through 





Ireland. It was a juncture which encour- 
aged the Scottish King to bid for Catholic 
support. ‘James, almost for the only time 
in his life, was warlike, with, as he 
thought, all Catholic Europe behind him, 
and the English Puritans betrayed by their 
leader [Essex]; and the moderate Cecil 
party were face to face with the fact that 
they had been outflanked and outbidden by 
the King of Scots. The religion of Eng- 
land, which meant the fate of civilization, 
was trembling in the balance.”’ Sir Rob- 
ert Cecil, by dint of craft, finally chang- 
ed the aspect of the situation and brought 
James in as a Protestant King, but Spain 
came near winning a victory on the eve 
of Elizabeth’s death. In ‘Treason and Plot’ 
Mr. Hume has been enabled to use a good 
many rare manuscripts, and his entertain- 
ing volume has the merit of breaking new 
ground. 


The Play of Man. By Karl Groos, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Basel, 
author of ‘The Play of Animals.’ Trans- 
lated, with the author’s codperation, by 
Elizabeth L. Baldwin; preface by J. Mark 
Baldwin. 1901. D. Appleton & Co. 8vo, 
pp. 412. 


Play is activity without serious intent, the 
exercise of an impulse merely for the en- 
joyment derived from it. It is also called 
by Dr. Groos experimentation, and may be 
enjoyed by one or many. The first play of 
the infant is with the sense of touch, when 
it becomes conscious, and the touch sensa- 
tion is a seat of pleasure the life long; so 
is the sense of temperature, which is akin 
to touch. The specialized senses, taste, 
smell, sound (audition and sound-produc- 
ing), sight, with perception of color, form, 
and movement, all have their playful as well 
as serious activities. Indeed, active bodily 
play is consciously known and_ enjoyed 
through sight and touch sensations. 

The second division of play relates to the 
manifold coédrdinated muscular movements 
of which our bodies are capable, and which 
are necessary for life’s tasks. Here belong 
all playful movements of the bodily organs, 
desultory or cultivated, and all play with 
foreign bodies. If any one desires to appre- 
ciate the enormous amount of time and en- 
ergy spent on this part of the subject, let 
him consult the Patent Office or some dealer 
in sporting goods—though there is a dis- 
tinction to be drawn between play and pro- 
fessional sport. 

The third ciass of play is in the use of the 
mental powers, thinking, feeling, and will- 
ing. The reader will recall the delight of 
early days in games of memory, of imagina- 
tion, attention, and the reasoning powers. 
Here is the place for riddles and conun- 
drums, and the birthplace of humor. Our 
author’s discussion of the play of the feel- 
ings brings out all that class embracing the 
enjoyment of pain, grief, surprise, and fear. 
The ‘luxury of grief,’’ the enjoyment of 
tragedy, the tyranny of hurtful fashions, 
no less than the acute pleasure of eating 
horseradish, the shock of a cold plunge, and 
the sting of flery drink, are as keen as the 
most delightful feelings. Play with the will 
is illustrated by the effort to avoid laugh- 
ing when two persons stare at each other. 

Part second of the work before us is con- 
cerned with plays in which two or more per- 
sons are involved, including fighting plays, 
in which the contestants measure their 





strength, mental or physical; indirect con- 
test plays, as in betting and gambling; of- 
fensive plays, destructiveness, teasing, and 
the comic; by way of supplement, hunting 
plays and witnessing contests. The influ- 
ence of sex is appreciated in this connec- 
tion. The last forty pages of the work are 
devoted to summing up the results of the 
preceding chapters in theories of play, phys- 
iological, biological, psychological, w#stheti- 
cal, sociological, and pedagogical. 

From the physiological standpoint two 
principles underlie the theory of play, name- 
ly, that it is the discharge of surplus 
energy, and that it is the recreation of ex- 
hausted powers. These are supplemented by 
the tendency to repetition and the trance 
condition, or what might be called the reck- 
lessness of play. From the biologist’s point 
of view the genetic explanation of play is 
not found in the inheritance of acquired 
characters, nor in Darwinian natural selec- 
tion, nor in the new doctrine of germinal 
selection. Play depends on the elaboration 
of immature capacities to full equality with 
perfected instinct, and the evolution of 
hereditary qualities to a state of adapta- 
bility and versatility surpassing the most 
perfect instinct. There is no general im- 
pulse to play. 

On the psychological side, play is the sat- 
isfaction of inborn impulses. The sensori- 
motor and mental capacities press for dis- 
charge and lead to enjoyment which they 
find in play. The most elementary psychic 
accompaniment of play is the enjoyment de- 
rived from the satisfaction of an instinct 
which makes play an object for psychology— 
that is, when actions acquire, through repe- 
tition, the character of conscious processes, 
accompanied with enjoyment. These are 
grounded on attention, the demand for ef- 
ficient cause, imagination, or illusion, and 
sense of relief from the bondage of work 
and life’s anxieties. Play and fine art have 
their meeting-ground in pleasure. The low- 
est form of esthetic enjoyment is identical 
with sensuous play. Although art trans- 
cends the sphere of play, it is rooted in 
playful experimentation and imitation. Play 
differentiates artistic production from com- 
mon toil, and makes appreciation of the 
thing go hand in hand with its production. 

Play, from the sociological point of view, 
finds its ground in the impulse for aggrega- 
tion and that for communication, partly to 
follow suit and be influenced, and partly to 
overrule. In the one case it prepares the 
individual to be a harmonious unit in a com- 
plex whole, on the other it is a preliminary 
practice in the art of ruling. The educa- 
tional value of play has been recognized 
from the time of Plato. Between the austere 
belief that play is trivial in pedagogy, and 
the effort to reduce all study to frivolous 
play, there is that exalted condition in 
which ‘“‘the very exertion of physical and 
mental powers in work involving all the 
capabilities fills the soul with joy. This is 
the highest and noblest form of work.”’ As 
to guiding play to useful ends, there are 
wrong roads as well as right ones, since 
too much restraint ‘‘meddles with the ten- 
der buds of childhood’s garden,’ and no 
guidance conducts to lawlessness and over- 
play. 

Dr. Groos’s work is written in a charming 
style, and is faithfully translated out of the 
German. The author’s modesty in differing 
from others in opinion, as well as in stating 
his own, disarms criticism. 
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University of Toronto. 8vo, 385 pp., $2.50 wef. 


REVIEWS OF THE ORIGINAL: 


Prof. E. R. A. Sztieman of Columbia University, in Political Science Quarterly: . . . Three 
entirely new essays are added . These new essays are marked by the same qualities which were 
seen in the first edition, and which immediately put Professor Biicher in the very front rank of histori- 
cal economists. Here, as there, he displays an unusual power of wide generalization, based upon a 
minute study of facts, and a gift of arranging the ordinary but unnoticed facts of every-day life into a 
solid phalanx to support his own conclusions It is much to be hoped that the book will appear 
in English dress. 


Prof. Wittiam J. Asavtey of Harvard University, in Politic ud Science Quarterly: It is the work 
of a man who in a part, and that a large part, of his field has an unrivalled acquaintance with minute 
facts; and = it is one full of broad views and sweeping generalizations. To read it gives a sense of 
enjoyment like standing on a hill top in the face of the wind. . 


_ Prof. Sompart in Jahrbuch der Nationalikonomie und Statistik: It would be difficult to give in 
a ‘review the wealth of fresh conclusions which Biicher has once more presented to the scientific world. 


Prof. SCHMOLLER in Jarhbuch fiir Gesetze und Verwallung: The admirers of Biicher will read (the 
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Kellogg’s Elements of Zoology 


By Vernon L. KeEttoce, Professor in Stanford University. (Ready in 


October. ) 


This text-book provides for work (a) in the laboratory, including the study of structure by 
dissection, and of physiology by observation; () in the field, through observation of the habits 
and behavior of animals, and their relations to each other and to their surroundings; and (c) in 
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served facts. 


Davin Stark JorRpDAN, President of Stanford University: It seems to be better adapted for 
the use of elementary classes in the University than any other book yet published. It is equally well 
fitted for High School use by the omission of those chapters which the classes might not have time to 
finish. It is adapted for thorough work, and in this regard the demand of the High School should not 
be less than that of the College. It seems to mea mistake to suppose that a text-book is made “ ele- 
mentary * by making it short. A book which covers the same ground as a larger one and is abridged 
by leaving out explanations is not elementary. I am thoroughly pleased with Professor Kellogg's work, 
and I anticipate for it a record of great usefulness. —August 12, 1901. 
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waa sone? Agent, N a. om Ce ral a ll 
i tral S \ 


River Railroad, 


STRONGE ST Bs ics 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP ? 


LIFE LEYLAND LINE 


Sailing Regularly 


CO Mi DA XN » ¢ Boston —Liverpool Lendon. 
. Immense new steamers. First Cabin $40.$45 


upwards, depending On steamer. SS. Wini! 


dian,”’ 10,500 tons, August 28; 5.8 Lancastrian 
| N: J HE 6,000 tons, Sept. 11; 8S S “ Devonian 11.000 torn 
Sept. 18; S.S “ Caledonian” to London, Sept 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen'l Agents, 
WORI D 11g State Street, Boston. 
EUROPE AN TRAVe Rea 


Two ladies, experier 











: familiar with foreign art nires, w d be g ul 
ITS POLICIES ARE THE GOVERNMENT SO SS Pa at 
BONDS OF | LIFE AS SURANCE Address Miss M. FE. HALE. Elizabetht 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS KL UROPEAN TRAVEL. | 
TH 2 3 O10 | Ag BL E Restricted sitlgheet Wet es 
Address, a or Pros 
sins F AS SURANCE Soc IET Y MISS WELDON, *‘ The itecshane.”” Howard, Pa. 


OF THE UNITED ST 
120 Broadway. hla York Financial 
J.W.ALEXANDER., President a HYDE, \ 











A BOOK FOR LA WYERS | 


Speeches and Addresses 
Of D. M. DELMAS 


A Drone 


and for our list of 


ties. It will pr 


A Dreamer intone avs 





“Mr. Delmis is one of the most eloquent lawyers of We deal in high 
ee. a mere. and re full, of virile powe aie legal, By NELSON LLOYD, exclusively 
political, anc terary, are full of virile power and a oe : . 
ositive genius for declaration.” — Lhe Courser- Journal, Author of “The Chronic Loafer. 


,ou svilie. 


“ His utterances are well worthy of preservation in 
this permanent form.” — The Dial, Chicago 


Hiustrat.d, Cloth, $1.50. 


“An Idyllic Love Story told with spirit and 
A large octavo volume, severe classic bind a flow of humor that carries the reader 
ing, gilttop, deckel edged paper. 368 pages, along irresistibly.” Denver Republican. 


$2.50 net. 
J.F. TAYLOR @ CO., New York. 
Published by A. M. ROBERTSON, . wane 


126 POST ST., SAN PRANCISCO. - ———— a 
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MM by, Ay sell bills of exchange and 
ma Cable transfers of oney on Eu 
a “A otery of eieeuer $1.50 = rope. Australia, and South Afries , also 
w o & peer. make collections and issue Commerct 
Anting-Anting Stories s . CREDIT. ina Travellers’ Credits available in al 
: That Mainwaring Affair parte of the world 
: A Sample Story Free By A. MAYNARD BARBOUR Internationa! Cheques. Certificates of Depos!t 


Ask Your Bookeeller for Oné 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philedeipbie. BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


KO. 59 WALL STREET. NEW TORK 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
READY SATURDAY, AUGUST j1sr 


CAPTAIN 
RAVENSHAW 


ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS 
Author of ‘*Puttre Winwoon’’; ‘‘An Enemy To THe KinG,”’ etc., ‘etc. 
Beautifully illustrated by HOWARD PYLE and other artists. Cloth, 40 pages, $1.50. 
Mr. Stephens’ best work. Read it. 


Mr. Chas. G. D, Roberts says of **Captain Ravenshaw’’: ‘*Mr. Stephens has succeeded in the difficult task of wedding the methods of the 
Realists to the matter of the Romanticists.”’ 








OTHER ‘GOOD NOVELS 
THE DeviL’s PLOUGH! SHE STANDS ALONE 


By . ° 
; The Story of Pilate’s Wife 
ANNA FARQUHAR y : 
Author of ‘* Her Boston Experiences.’’ MARK fee 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
«* Head and shoulders above the so-called historical << It will attract and repay earnest readers.’’—New 
romances.’’——Philade/phia Press. Yok World. 





ARLINE VALERE ANTONIA 


By 
JOSEPH _HALLWORTH 


A realistic novel of Modern New York. | Illus- 


By 


JESSIE VAN ZILE BELDEN 





trated. Cloth, $1.50. A Tale of Colonial New York. Illustrated. 
A facsimile reproduction of the author's manuscript. $ ar: 50. 
««In every respect the production of an artist.’’—Boston 
Transcript. «« A jewel of a book.’’—Philadelphia Times. 





A DAUGHTER OF MYSTERY 
B 
NORMAN SILVER 


A stirring ‘detective story,” filled with breathless incident and climaxes. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 





Send for New List of Publications 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 
200 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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